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PEACE ON EARTH ? 

| ae many years past it has been the habit of 

journalism, at Christmas time, to throw down 
its work-a-day tools, choose a new pen, and moralise 
upon brotherliness and the growing light of Christian 
love. The custom began at about the middle of the 
century, when, according to Mr. Herbert Spencer, there 
was more hope for the human race than ever before or 
than there has been since ; and perhaps it was because 
of the failing prospect that the moralising declined as 
thecentury advanced. It was thought that sentimental- 
ising in the strain of ‘ Hark, the herald angels sing, 
had better be postponed till the return of more halcyon 
times. But the years go on, and the century nears its 
end, and so little does the prospect improve that in 
this Christmas week we have more moralising than 
before; not, however, to the accompaniment of song 
and the shepherd’s pipe, but to groaning and the noise 
of alarm bells. 

What comfort remains we shall presently see. Mean- 
vhile, it is mere stupidity to close our eyes to the fact 
that the whole world seems to be preparing, month by 
month, for war, rebellion, revolution, violent change in 
one shape or another. We say the whole world, 
meaning no less; for though it may be true that 
Patagonia, Thibet, the Msquimaux country, and one or 
two other remote parts of the earth remain undis- 
turbed, their trang uillity hardly invalidates the phrase. 
And when if is said that the universal pushing and 
shoving, the arming and striving that go on everywhere 
almost, are really no cause of alarm, the answer is that 
that is not a fact but an opinion; and we are speaking 
f the facts alone. Wisdom itself may voice the opinion 
~perhaps does; but there is no perhaps about the 
lucts, which are all ina tale and take increasing breadth 
and emphasis every day. No Continental Government 
‘peaks on the subject without expressing confidence in 
the Stability of peace: a most authoritative opinion. 
Yet no Continental Government, though armed at 
Mmendurable cost already, thinks itself strong enough 


,) es, . > 
hegistered as a Newspaper 


to meet what it believes to be the menace or the 
necessity of war: behold an undeniable fact. Enormous 
as their armaments were at the end of 1895, provision 
for defence or attack has been the anxiety of every con- 
siderable European state in 1896; in the last month 
of which year a great addition to the French Navy 
is resolved upon, while a cry arises that our own must 
be correspondingly strengthened. In Central Asia and 
the Far East hundreds of millions of semi-barbarians 
are being brought into the European system, at the same 
time learning to exchange their old weapons of war and 
massacre for magazine-rifles and dynamite. In Africa 
the same thing is being done with extraordinary expedi- 
tion; and we have again seen during the year how 
teachable and how unappalled by white faces some of 
those swarming African nations are capable of becom- 
ing. Yet more remarkable is the sudden growth in 
America of a sentiment which seems none the less 
formidable for being called ‘jingo’; since they who 
call it so admit that it may prove uncontrollable any 
day. Apparently, this sentiment derives from what 
a writer in Cosmopolis marked, a few months ago, as 
‘uneasiness at a lack of the old-world glories of war.’ 
Every great nation, said he, has a great military history, 
of which it is impossible not to be proud ; ‘ the United 
States is a nation with none as yet; and strong signs 
appear that, being grown to manhood or beyond, and 
having come to complete individuality and distinction 
as a people, that nation is vaguely astir with a longing 
for other laurels than those that are cut with a jack- 
knife.’ It does seem so; and there is no improbability 
in the guess that a war against Spain, with Cuba for 
spoil, would break the austerity of the American resolve 
to abstain from conquest and its flattering glories. 
That the resolve to abstain will last for ever is the 
really absurd supposition. 

But whether we think much or little of these flares 
of what is poorly called the ‘ jingo spirit in the United 
States, still we see that,  p. 1896, Christendom cele- 
brates the festival of the Nativity amidst portents of 
strife and slaughter as grave as any witnessed in times 
of old. Make what we will of them, there they are ; and 
though they may of course disperse quite harmlessly, 
the present truth about them is that they are not of 
yesterday and that they are persistent and increasing. 
In peaceable England, at this moment, large numbers 
of our most Christian folk are longing for the open- 
ing of a crusade against the Turks which, for aught 
that can be told, wovld end in the burning of fifty 
towns and the slaughter of scores of thousands of men 
not Turkish. This hope of theirs—of so many benevolent 
politicians and Christian pastors,we mean,them and their 
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flocks—became substantial about the middle of Novem- 
ber, and by Christmas week is so much encouraged 
that disappointment of a great and bloody revenge 
will be very bitter for them. A just revenge? We 
say nothing to the contrary. All we say is that if 
bishops, and canons, and other officers of Christ preach 
that sort of thing on Christmas Day, it is an additional 
sign that swords are not to be turned into ploughshares 
yet awhile. All these that are being forged by the 
million are intended for use ; and the Protestant clergy 
in one country, the Catholic in another, the G reek ina 
third, and the Mohammedan in a fourth, are ready to 
bless them, sure that they can be employed to pious 
purpose. 

As to much of this at least, Mr. Spencer would pro- 


bably say that it is a falling away from the point of 


progress achieved by mankind in the middle of the 
century. Others think so, if he do not; and they are 
mistaken. Nothing has happened since that period but 
the dispelling of an illusion. 
militarism by industrialism was but seeming. ‘The one 
was at pause (tigers are harmlessly asleep sometimes), 
the other, greatly refreshed by the receipt of steam- 
power and other fine stimulants, advanced by leaps 
and bounds. But that the conflict of races and nations 
was over—it was an absurd expectation. Rather 
should we believe that before the time for that arrives 
the British Empire will be less remembered than the 
Assyrian Empire is now. Only the blind can deny that 
so far as the long conflict of race is concerned these 
times are the old times. In that respect, there is little 
change, except that the means of warfare are far more 
sudden and much more horrible. Let us, then, get rid of 
all dreams to the contrary, and play our part in the only 
It is our luck not to be put upon the attack 
will, 


sure way. 
anywhere. 
has placed us upon the outworks of civilisation all the 


Fortune, Providence, or what you 
world over, with plenty to do to defend them in defend- 
ing ourselves, no doubt, but with no need to fire a shot 
for any other purpose. Yet the purpose has to be 
attended to with as much vigilance and resolution as 
those New Englanders had to employ when they landed 
in the American wilderness; and every notion to the 
contrary is itself false and false to the good of man- 
kind. ‘The dream of mollifying the envy and disarming 
the rivalry of other nations by piecemeal surrender- 
to them is less the dream of the idealist than of the 
idiot ; as they who come after us will find, and declare, 
if we go on and make the dream a policy. If we 
If not, to do so is suicide by 
slow but accelerating process, and incomparably more 
shameful than suicide under the solicitation of distress 
and despair. Only after fighting to the death could 
we be justified in retiring from any part of the 
heritage left by our fathers in our hands. And 
if a high moral reason is wanted for fighting, and 
not succumbing under diplomatic forms and disguises, 
it can be given. 
on as bitterly as ever, the sentiment of brotherli- 
ness does strengthen within the more advanced nations 
from generation to generation; and it extends from 
them to the people of countries less advanced. No- 
where in the world does the feeling exist so strongly, or 
grow so rapidly, as in England. An England destroyed 
or thrown back by defeat, humiliation, poverty, would 
be a nursery of human advancement laid waste. 


must do so, very well. 


Though the conflict of race goes 


‘The seeming conquest of 
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THE CUBAN IMBROGLIO 
if looks pretty certain that the question, Shall the 


independence of the island of Cuba be recognised : 
will be of more interest to the American constitutional] 
lawyer than to Spain, at least till after the approaching 
kth of March. ‘The Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Senate has indeed made unanimous recommendation jy 
the affirmative, in spite of the arguments of Mr. Olney 
—of which one as reported in the papers ought, one 
would think, to be allowed considerable force. I'he 
Secretary of State assured the Committee that it would 
be impossible to recognise the Government of Cuba 
because as a matter of fact the insurgents have nothing 
bearing even the slightest resemblance to a goverument 
to recognise. In most countries this would have given 
pause to Senatorial zeal, but it had no effect on the 
Committee, which only went on to declare that a non- 
existent republic should be declared to be in existence 
by the Government of the United States of America. 
Things looked on hasty observation as if something 
serious must ensue. Vhe Daily Chronicle was even sure 
that the crisis had come. Indeed, others less disposed 
than our emotional Radical friend to expect to tumble 
across the superlative degree at every street-corner, 
were inclined to think that real trouble might follow, 
The Senate, it was supposed, would accept the lead 
of its Committee. The 
would probably—nay, almost certainly—-go with the 


Hfouse of Representatives 


Senate. 
President, it was supposed that he would be compelled 


If they made a joint recommendation to the 


to let it become effective, and then it could not be but 
that trouble would ensue. 

Yet it turns out that this is quite a mistake. Mr. 
Cleveland and his Secretary of State did not leave the 
world in any doubt. Without waiting to see what the 
Senate would do, and weeks before the House of Repre- 
sentatives could act, they have explained that Congress 
may jointly recommend any course which commends 
itself to the two Houses, but that the President 1s 
under no obligation to pay the least attention. ‘The 
fact is that we had underrated the resources of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. We had too hastily 
concluded that because Congress can pass laws against 
the President’s veto by a two-thirds majority it can also 
But, as one ought to have 
remembered, this is not the case. ‘The framers of the 
American Constitution set up three Powers and made 
them independent of one another—the Legislative, 
which is the Congress, the Executive, which is the 
the Supreme 


dictate his executive acts. 


President, and the Judicial, which is 
Court. Congress can pass laws, and the Supreme Court 
can say they are contrary to the Constitution and that 
nobody need obey them. Congress can also make joint 
recommendations to the President, and he can disregard 
them when they encroach on his executive functions. 
Congress in fact is a creature of the Law as much as 4 
‘Town Council, and can exercise only the powers ¢ol 
ferred on it by the Constitution. It is the President 
who is elected to be the Executive Government not the 
Congress. ‘That is the substance of Mr. Olney’s state 
ment, and it appears to us to have no small force. Mr 
Cameron says that Mr. Cleveland is defying Congre> 
But the President may answer why not? Why should 
he not defy that august body when it is endeavours 
to do what it has no legal right to do 7 ‘The Suprem* 
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Court defies Congress when it declares a law to be 


unconstitutional. Mr. Cleveland’s resolution not to 
permit encroachments on his office and Mr. Olney’s 
statement give a quite new interest to the proceedings 
of Senatorial jingoes, and throw a new light on them. 
They are not in fact so much attempts to set the 
United States off on a ‘crusade’ against Spain, as 
cforts on the part of Congress to lay its hands on 
that executive power which the Constitution was 
expressly drafted to keep wholly separate from the 
levislative. ‘The Senate, or so some observers have 
persuaded themselves, has seized upon this Cuban 


trouble as giving it a fine popular cry, by means of 


which it may hope to establish the precedent that a 
vote of Congress is to have the same power as a vote 
of Parliament—the power to dictate the actions of the 
Executive Government. 

In this case the present passage of arms between the 
President and the Senate seems to possess the interest 
attaching to an indication of a constitutional conflict. 
The desire attributed to Congress is perfectly natural. 
Kvervwhere else the legislative body, where it is a 
reality and not, as in a South American Republic, a 
mere sham, has laid its hands on the executive power. 
In France, for instance, it has reduced the President to 
a tigure-head, and here the assumption of power has 
gone so far that a mere catch-vote of the House of 
Commons has been known to frighten a Ministry into 
taking disastrous administrative measures in India. But 
in America the Constitution has been carried out in the 
spirit as well as the letter. The President has never 
lost his place of real head of the Executive Government. 
His position is, indeed, exceedingly strong. Whenever 
the American people have had to choose between the 
Constitution and any party, however powerful it may 
have shown itself in voting power, they have invariabl) 
decided for the first. Mr. Cleveland has only to say 
that he is defending the venerated Constitution, and he 
will certainly rally a great force of public opinion to 
him. It is true that his public life is nearing its end. 
His term of office is over on the 4th March next, 
aud as far as his fortunes are concerned it matters 
little what he does. But that is only one reason more 
why he can afford to laugh at the tall talk of Senator 
Cameron. We may, therefore, feel sure that he will 
hot recognise the Cuban Republic whatever Congress 
reommends. Whether Mr. M‘Kinley will take a 
different view remains to be seen. It is unlikely that 
he will begin his career by doing anything to diminish 
the dignity and power of his office. In any case it is 
improbable that the conflict which has been in progress 
during the latter part of Mr. Cleveland’s administration 
and has now come to a crisis, will end. The desire 
of Congress to have direct control is too natural not to 
be permanent, and so is the determination of a suc- 
cessful American not to be less than the law allows 
him tobe. An interesting state of conflict between the 
two seems inevitable. 


THE KAISER’ LATEST 
\ ILHELM IL, German imperor by 


Right and his own merits, must have felt 
some difficulty in containing himself as to the Hamburg 
dock strike. If there is one of his impersonations 
that he fancies more than any other it is that of the 


Divine 
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father of his people, more especially his working 
people. ‘The presumption is, indeed, that other dis- 
tractions—the political libel case, for example—have 
been responsible for the Imperial silence rather than 
the fear of prejudicing the affair. When scandal 
is busy with the very ante-chamber of the monarch he 
naturally does not bestow overmuch attention on 
poor devils of dockers. ‘The Kaiser, however, 
contrived towards the end of last week to switch 
his versatile mind from Herr von 'Tausch to the 
labour troubles at Hamburg. Into the private ear 
of Burgomaster Giese of Altona be proceeded to 
drop opinions which that worthy, or the wife of 
his bosom, apparently proceeded to make public. As 
published they constitute a most characteristic con- 
demnation of labour agitators and their victims. The 
Kaiser is represented as delighted with the resistance 
offered by the employers to the demands of the strikers. 
IIe is alleged to have developed in detail—that is a 
neat touch, for the Imperial mind revels in details—the 
idea of a masters’ league by which all attempts to 
seduce working-people might be combated. He is 
asserted to have wound up his discussion by saying that 
such a coalition would benefit the men themselves. All 
of which the German Press has printed, with the fear 
of an official denial very much before their eyes, and 
while printing has trembled. 

As a general principle the Kaiser's doctrine seems 
rather crude, even with allowance made for the Imperial 
love of emphasis and originality. Even a German 
workman has a right to better himself if he can; they 
cannot all be Kaisers, and do not pretend to a state of 
perfection. ‘The Emperor's plan, besides, even without 
its details, is too gigantic in conception for most indus- 
tria! communities. The general organisation of capital 
against the labour-agitator might be possible if 
master was not keenly competing against master. 


In fact, the Kaiser presupposes a _ solidity 
where none exists, though in particular trades 
employers’ combinations can make their influence 


to be felt cogently enough. He committed, too, the by 
no means uncommon mistake of arguing from a peculiar 
instance to a universal principle. ‘The Hamburg masters 
stand to win, and we are not ashamed to say that they 
their success. They have known their own 
minds far more intimately than the strikers, who seem 
to have placed a confidence in Mr. ‘Tom Mann by no 
means justified in the results. ‘They have met every 
move of the leaders, German and foreign, by far more 
effective play. Against intermittent and scanty remit- 
tances from this country they have set a most adequate 
supply of non-imion labour, also for the most part 
English. Small wonder then that the men are reduced 
to continuing on strike out of sheer obstinacy, and 
against the advice both of their late chiefs and the 
But because they have failed 
miserably, it does not follow that employers 
throughout Germany would be prudent in taking 
the precautionary offensive against the employed and 
their spokesmen. That would be to give the labour- 
agitator a very big chance indeed. He might easily 
stir up a war of classes, in which tar greater excesses 
would be committed than those reported from Hamburg. 
The Kaiser, accordingly, cannot be held to have exactly 
improved the occasion by his advocacy of a master’s 
He has not even succeeded in pouring oil 
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— 


on the troubled waters of the Hamburg dock. ‘The 
pertinacity of the men is assigned by some observers to 
the irritation caused by the Emperor's confidences to 
Burgomaster Giese. The German docker, being a 
dogged kind of fellow, does not relish being pr ached 
at, particularly when the Imperial preacher forgets the 
rule ‘ No preachee and floggee too.’ 

The worst of it is that the Kaiser’s supposed or actual 
sermon has already recoiled on himself. ‘The benevolent 
despot, with a touch of the prophet superadded, cannot 
be easily reconciled with the saviour of society according 
to the latest democratic devices. The Kaiser has played 
both parts in his time, and the change from one to the 
other has been disconcertingly abrupt. ‘Thus the 
Vorwdrts most unkindly prints, beneath the conversa- 
tion with Burgomaster Giese, the famous decrees of 
1890. ‘Therein the Kaiser was all for conciliation and 
not coercion. He summoned his Conference to meet 
‘such of the needs and wishes of the workmen as have 
found expression in strikes and otherwise during recent 
years. When the sardonic observations of Prince 
Bismarck on that flash of Imperial genius are remem- 
bered, the futility of meeting Socialism quarter-way 
becomes pathetically evident. It has been borne in on 
the Kaiser by now, we imagine, and thence comes his 
transition to the side of authority. We must all, even 
such of us as are Emperors, grow old, and years scatter 
the pleasant belief that society can be regenerated with 
a flourish of the pen. Furthermore, the Kaiser's last 
state of mind promises to be less changeable than 
most. It is of a piece with his growing attrac- 
tion towards militarism, and with his rising im- 
patience at comment. The progressive Hmpcror, 
always open to fresh impressions, will end, we fear, by 
becoming a mere commonplace reactionary. On top 
of personal bent come such outside agencies as the 
increase of the Socialist vote, and the temper of the 
German mob, as displayed not at Hamburg alone by 
any means. The Kaiser advocates repression, and, 
within limits, it is no bad policy. But he has gone 
too far in his enthusiasm for the claims of capital, 
whether right or wrong; and his talk with Burgomaster 
Giese is not calculated to endear him to his subjects. 
It is a pity, because no man means better than the 
Kaiser, though few allow native common sense to be 
obscured by such astonishing indiscretion of utterance. 


THE EARTHQUAKE 


A COMMON observation in countries in which 
i earthquakes are frequent is that they are the 
only natural phenomena to which the human mind 
never grows accustomed. ‘The uneasiness or terror 

according to the magnitude of the shock—excited in 
the mind of one who has lived amongst earthquakes for 
twenty years is usually greater than that felt by the 
newest comer. One never becomes familiar with the 
feeling of helplessness in the presence of a vast and 
unknown natural force, or with the terror of the cata- 
strophe that may happen the next moment. ‘lhe 
earthquake in England on the morning of Thursday in 
last week possesses some of the most terrifying charac- 
teristics of great seismic movements. It is true that 
there seems to have been but a single shock, and that 
this was very far from being of a violent nature. But 


jn all earthquake countries the shocks of the early 
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morning hours are most dreaded. ‘lo be aroused from 
sleep by the mysterious motion, and to hear all the 
weird sounds of windows rattling, joists creaking, 
animals crying in terror, is somewhat akin to the sensation 
of seeing a ghost described by those who think they have 
seen such an apparition. ‘The effect on some persons— 
of whom the writer confesses himself to be one—is that 
all energy, capacity for motion, and even capacity to 
think, are frozen, paralysed, and it is some time after 
the shocks have ceased before the blood begins, as jt 
were, to flow through the veins, and the life, which 
seems to have been suspended, to resume its wonted 
course. For many minutes the feeling is that of one 
who has barely escaped some sudden and imminent 


danger. With others, and this is chiefly true of 


Orientals, the effect is hysterical violence and rapidity 
of movement. ‘The shock is followed by loud shouts 


and cries, a banging of doors, and a general scene of 


noisy disorder until the whole of the population, in 
various degrees of nudity, is out in some open space 
beyond the danger of falling houses. ‘The imagination 
of the Oriental does not stupefy his faculties so often as 
that of the Luropean does in the presence of these 
colossal manifestations of the hidden forces which are 
latent in the earth. 

Buckle, in the course of an interesting discussion on 
the influence of the general aspects of Nature on_ the 
human imagination and understanding, in the second 
chapter of his History of Civilisation, observes that what- 
ever inspires a feeling of terror, or of great wonder, and 
whatever excites in the mind an idea of the vague and 
uncontrollable, has a special tendency to inflame the 
imagination and to bring under its dominion _ the 
slower and more deliberate operations of the under- 
standing. Earthquakes he mentions specially as_ the 
phenomena which, of all others, have this effect, and he 
refers to the antecedent atmospheric changes which 
affect the nervous system and impair the intellectual 
powers. With his usual wealth of quotation he sup- 
ports the statement that repetition, so far from blunting 
the feelings of awe and terror thus inspired, strengthens 
them, and in a slightly fanciful dissertation he attributes 
to such influences the superstitions of southern Europe 
and to some extent the art and poetry of Italy, Spaiy, 
and Portugal, and the absence of great names Il 
science—for the threatening aspects of Nature which 
predominate in these countries ‘ stimulate the imagine 
tion and by encouraging superstition discourage 
knowledge. Old Burton, who if not so philosophical 
as Buckle is much more amusing, specifies earth- 
quakes, in one of his numerous sub-sections, as one of 
the causes of melancholy, and sometimes of madness: 


and the early scepticism of Goethe has been attributed 
{ 


to the effect on him, amongst many other Germans, ° 
the great earthquake of Lisbon. When Boswell told 
Dr. Johnson that an earthquake had been felt some: 
where in Derbyshire, the great man, with his ust 
good sense, remarked: ‘Sir, it will be much exaygerated 
in public talk: for, in the first place, the common 
people do not accurately adapt their thoughts to the 


objects ; nor, secondly, do they accurately adapt thet 
words to their thoughts; though they do not meal to 
lie; but, taking no pains to be exact, they give vel) 
false accounts. A great part of their language * 
proverbial. If anything rocks at all, they say “ pucks 
like a cradle ; and in this way they go on. 
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But we know much more nowadays about earthquakes 
than Burton or even Buckle did. ‘The earlier students, 
like Scrope and Mallet, who collected a vast number of 
historical records of great earthquakes, and endeavoured, 
from them and from observations respecting the 
frequency and extent of recent disturbances of a 
similar nature, to deduce a law of periodicity, have 
passed away and their methods have gone with them. 
The new school of seismologists, of whom Professor 
Milne, of Japan, is the leader, rely on the careful 
observation, by means of ingenious and_ skilfully 
adjusted instruments, of earth movements of all kinds, 
whether arthquakes, or those smaller and scarcely 
perceptible disturbances known as earth tremors. Begin- 
ning nearly twenty years agoin Japan, Professor Milne 
has succeeded in establishing what is practically a new 
science, Which has for its object the investigation of 
the causes, direction, intensity and effects of these 
It is now clear that the earth is subject 
to movements as constant as those of the sea, though 
not always so perceptible to the senses, and the great and 


movements. 


violent movements known as earthquakes are directly 
connected with the smaller ones, and owe their origin to 
the latter. 
the relation of earthquakes to the secular movements 
as that of a child to the parent. 


Professor Milne has recently described 


‘The greater number 
of earthquakes, he says, ‘ may be regarded as announce- 
ments that a resistance to secular movements has been 
overcome, Wherever we find mountains which are 
veologically young, where the process of rock-folding 
may vet be in progress, there we find earthquakes. 

These tell us that rocky strata, bending under the 
influence of terrestrial contraction, have exceeded their 
clastic limit... he character of the motion of the 
surface in a particular earthquake, as recorded on the 
seismograph, enables the trained observer to say whether 
the origin of the disturbance is at hand or remote, and 
by the direction of the motion to fix roughly on the place 
oforigin. "Thus, from the records of a disturbance at 
his observatory at Shide, in the Isle of Wight at 
10.30 pat. on June 15 last, Professor Milne foretold an 
earthquake in Japan on June 15 at 8.80 p.m. The 
telegrams reported one on June 17 in which 30,000 
lives were lost; but when accurate information was 
reeelved it was found that the seismograph at 
‘hide was right, while the telegrams were wrong 
by two days. The practical utility of these investiga- 
tons has been considerable in earthquake countries, 
where they have added to the security of life and 
Ptoperty. Engineers now know how to construct 
their piers, chimneys, bridges, breakwaters, embank- 
Hents and the like in such a way as to offer the ereatest 
sistance to violent movements of the earth’s crust. 
And even in countries like our own, which, fortunately, 
Cannot be described as arthquake countries, the science 
has led to the construction of instruments which record 
. “ibrations of railway trains, and by the intent of 
‘le oscillations marked by a needle point on prepared 
baper, indicate where and to what extent. the per- 
Hahent way is out of order. ‘The Japanese, with their 
characteristic rapidity in absorbing new ideas, have 
‘tablished a special department for earthquake inves- 


teat} : 

'Bation, which now controls about a thousand observ- 
Ne ctat: : . ‘ ‘ f a 

§ Stations, besides which a chair of seismology has 


EN e : : . . nee 7 
n endowed in the university of ‘Tokio. ‘Thus, by 
time the next arthquake of importance visits our 
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shores, we may know much more about such phenomena 
than we do now, and as most of what we know has 
come from Japan, so our increased knowledge appears 
likely to come from the same source, though it is much 
to be desired that our own investigators should receive 
more encouragement amongst ourselves from those who 
are principally concerned in their labours. 


FRANCE IN 1896 


[* January last there seemed a chance that the year 

about to close might for good or evil be fruitful 
politically in Trance. By securing the voting of the 
Budget before the Christmas recess, the Radical Cabinet 
in power had cleared the decks for action. ‘The entire 
session was at the disposal of M. Bourgeois in which to 
proceed with the carrying out of the Radical programme. 
It may bethat the programme in question was but a plat- 
form programme, a thing of verbiage and declamation, 
intended for the use of the stump orator and not con- 
cerning, much less binding, the legislator ; in any case 
Parliamentary approval was only demanded for one of 
its items. For some three months the Chamber did 
little but wrangle over the financial innovations pro- 
posed by M. Doumer. In the end it came toa decision 
in accordance with the traditions of an assembly which 
ever since its election has displayed the most rooted 
dislike, not to say inability, to make up its mind. It 
expressed its belief in a general way in the beauties of 
an income tax of some sort or other, but it simply passed 
M. Doumer’s Bill so mutilated as to be impossible of 


application. The mangled remains of the measure 
were treated by the Senate with the contempt 
they deserved. But in whatever shape the Bill 


had reached the Upper Assembly its fate would 
probably have been the same. ‘The Senate and the 
Government were at this juncture on the worst terms. 
The Cabinet, with a view, it is to be suspected, to cover 
the meagreness of its programme, had sought to set on 
foot in the country a movement against the Senate and 
to foment a quarrel between the two branches of the 
Legislature. Knowing that he was going to attempt 
little, and certain that he was going to accomplish 
nothing, it had occurred to M. Bourgeois that to excuse 
his Ministerial sterility he would do well to shout that 
the Senate had blocked the way. The fact that a grave 
Constitutional crisis might be the outcome of his 
manceuvres was naturally not of a kind to give him 
A Radical unprepared to play the firebrand to 
his own profit would be unworthy of the name. 


pause. 


However, the prospects of a serious crisis were never 
more than apparent. Far from subscribing to the 
agitation against the Senate both the country and the 
Chamber looked to the Upper Assembly to rid them 
of a Government impotent for anything but mischief, 
and, when M. Bourgeois retired before the last of a 
succession of hostile votes in the Luxembourg, his 
discomfiture was received with a sigh of relief and not 
with a roar of indignation. 

At the time of its formation the Méline Ministry did 
not create the impression that it had come to stop even 
for the modest tale of months to which the life of a 
Republican Cabinet extends on the average. ‘Lhe 
President of the Council, though a respectable and 
sincere politician, cannot be accounted a strong man, 
avd his colleagues with the exception of MM. 
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Hanotaux and Barthou are rather unimposing than 
otherwise. The circumstance too that such able 
members of the Moderate Party as MM. Poincaré and 
Deschanel were reported to have declined a place in 
the Government was held to be nothing in its favour. 
In spite of these auguries the Cabinet has held its own 
and this in the face of the persistent and strenuous 
attacks of a well-disciplined Opposition. On the other 
hand the Cabinet has accomplished little beyond its self- 
preservation. ‘Taking office at Easter it disposed of a 
half of the ordinary session, but though the Chamber sat 
unusually far into the summer nothing appreciable was 
obtained in the shape of legislative results. A few days 
were devoted to a rather confused debate on Madagascar, 
but the island was declared a French colony without the 
responsibilities for the mismanagement of the expedi- 
tion being determined. The Government admitted that 
the incidents which had marked the campaign against 
the Hovas rendered advisable the creation of a colonial 
army, but as yet no scheme for its organisation has been 
laid before the Chamber. The bulk of the rest of the 
session was frittered away in protracted and futile 
debates on the income-tax proposals of M. Cochery. 
‘They proved as little to the taste of the House as those 
of his predecessor, and were ultimately dropped by the 
Government, who had introduced them less from any 
conviction of their value than from a feeling that it 
was imperative to make a show of attempting some 
sort or other of financial reform. When the Chamber 
re-assembled in the autumn the Budget had got to be 
discussed, and no time was left for progress with general 
legislation. One of the Budget debates, that involving 
the state of the navy, is certain to have consequences of 
importance outside France. 

The essential feature of the home politics of the 
year has been the barrenness of the labours of the 
Chamber. It is unfortunate that the Moderate 
Cabinet has failed to establish a respectable legislative 
record. Ifthe party continues in power without im- 
proving its performances the consequences are likely to 
be serious when the time comes for a consultation of 
the country. ‘There are signs that the electorate is 
wearying of the inability of its representatives to 
accomplish anything tangible. ‘The French voter has 
been trained to believe that he has much to hope from 
Parliamentary initiative. Hor a long while past he has 
received very meagre satisfaction. In his discontent it 
is to be feared that he may be tempted to listen to the 
flattering promises of the most extreme politicians. 
This disposition would be chiefly to the advantage of 
the Socialists, since neither the Royalist nor the Im- 
perialist party appears to be in a position to profit by 
it. Apart from the prospect afforded them by the con- 
siderations just developed the Socialists have no great 
reason to rejoice. ‘They sustained a serious blow in 
the fall of the Radical Government, and in the latter 
half of the year a strong light has been thrown re- 
peatedly on their internal disunions, it may be trusted 
to the edification of the multitude. 

Of the other events of the year the most memorable 
was the visit of the Tsar. The significance of his 
presence on French soil is indisputable, but in France, 
as elsewhere, the exact purport of the Imperial 
journey is still a matter of debate. Whether the 
Franco-Russian understanding is destined to continue 
to be as popular as ever across the Channel is also a 
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moot point. ‘The relations between the two countries 
have of late been the object in France of a certain 
amount of outspoken criticism. In the meantime the 
understanding, whatever its nature, remains the cardinal 


influence in French foreign politics. 


ABSENT FRIENDS 
\ TOAST 


TOAST! Vill high the flowing bow] 
A With right good will and hearty 
With substitutes for alcohol 

Permitted by our Party. 
A toast! ‘ Our friends, the absent ones ! ° 
And who will dare disdain it ? 
Though we're no Johnson-l’ergusons, 
We seize the bow! and drain it. 


Our absent friends, the travelling two, 
Have telegraphed and mailed us, 
They will stand by us staunch and true 

Where local men have failed us. 
We long so for these absentees, 

And they are longing more far, 
For Cleveland eager is our Pease, 

And Sinclair pines for Forfar. 


Our zeal for fight we had to quell, 
‘Though fighting we'd a mind to, 

But then these two rushed in pell-mell 
Where residents declined to. 

The Tories’ dearest hopes are crossed 
To find us so pugnacious, 

And staggering in amazement lost, 
They mutter, ‘Goodness gracious !' 


And we-——we deem our prospects grand ; 
Thus championed, who would not ¢ 
Columbia and Somali-land 
Supply what Britain could not. 
‘Then take the bowl and quaff it thus, 
No chance like this must we miss: 
‘The absent two who fight for us 
When we are in catremis, M. s. 


ry ’ ‘ ‘ 7 ray 
THE LAST CHANTEY 
‘And there was no more verse.’ 
[An earnest remonstrance, from a singular point of view, with Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, 
Master of either lyre 
Che trenchant and the sweet, 


Yet build some bars to hold thy fire, 
And mind thy splashing feet. ] 


TYNIUUS said the sage in the room below the chimney 


pots, 
Thinking of Sir Edwin, and Sir Lewis who is worse: 
‘Lo! Style has passed away, 


Penny poets have the day. 
That the fool may be established shall we say n° 
more of verse 7° 


Loud sang the page of the prophet of Democracy, 
‘Plague upon a touchy taste say all of us (or we): 
Though the name of ‘Tompkins screen Us 
In his height the sage hath seen us: 
We must get again to driving quills and let ol 
jargon be.’ 
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Then said the thought of ‘Tompkins Imitator : 
‘Sage, hast thou forgotten to let the weaklings be + 
How I every day go down 
And write stuff for half a crown +? 
If you teach strong Kipling better ways what will 
~ become of me 2” 


Then said the soul of the office of the Saturday 
(Of Venables and Goldwin Smith and others such as 
they): 
‘T had watch and ward to keep 
Over the dull below the deep, 
But my office key is lost in the confusions of to-day.’ 


Loud sang the souls of the silly silly versicles : 
‘Nay but we were needy and a casual folk were we : 
Tf it kept a house together 
There was nothing like to leather, 
And I said a word tor brother ‘Tom, and he said one 
for me. 


Then sang the soul of the navigating journalist, 
Banging at his harp which he smote consumedly : 
‘Our tunes are tunes of bovs, 
But they make sufficient noise, 
And there’s now and then a vulgar one to show we've 


been to sea. 


Then wrote one to the writer of the Jabberwok : 
‘Pray tell me, Mr. Dodgson, how this ravishment 
may be *° 
Said the quiet Christ Church Don, 
‘When I have my buskin on 
I pay a barrel organ man, and yield me to my glee. 


Then said the souls of the merry little office boys, 
Of them that fetch and carry unto all eternity : 
‘If it’s only cuts and capers, 
And St. Vitus plus the vapours, 
We've got some penny copy books, and copy let it be.” 


Then said the Sage, as he called the Queer Boy up to 
him, 
And marked his rudeness jar the lyre, and interrupt 
its beat ; 
‘It is not the themes that matter, 
“Tis this madness of a hatter, 
This loving of the lower mode, this cat-call of the 
street.” 


Then stooped the Sage, and he showed the * Golden 
‘Treasury, 
And all its pages were of gold, for Palgrave left the 
WOrse 5 
And such as have no pleasure 
In a weak or vulgar measure 
Shall read within its little page, and say for Eng- 


land’s verse: 


“Sweetness and strength shall fail not from the face of 
her, 
(rom the carcass of the lion came the honeycomb of 
old): . 
Street-thrown speech shall tarnish not the grace of her, 
The magic of a proud reserve her method shall 
enfold ; 
And the rustle of our queen 
Stills the clownish and the mean, 
And the dainty treading of her feet subdues the 
over-bold.’ 
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‘Then said the soul of one that had a butter-shop, 
‘Such poetry in former days came quickly unto me, 
And my butters went abroad 
Wrapped in “ Glory of the Lord,” 
But now it sells by friendship’s praise and solidarity.” 


NOTES 

Or the questions of the day the most important, if not 
the most widely discussed, is that which the Near East 
presents to the civilised nations of Europe. For one 
reason or another the correspondents in Constantinople 
have been more hopeful than they were a while ago of 
amnesty to be granted to Armenians and of effectual 
reforms to be introduced. Of anmesty their hopes have 
been in some measure justified by facts. But we confess 
that, to the for the second 
expectation seem somewhat frail. M. Nelidoff, no doubt, 
has had his interview with the Sultan, but we are disposed 


our mind, foundations 


to suspect that the accounts given of the substance of that 
interview are, to a large extent, based upon pure guess- 
work. For ourselves we adhere to the opinion which we 
have expressed consistently from the beginning, and the 
We yield to none in the desire that 


diplomacy may procure some amelioration of the lot of the 


sum of it is this. 


innocent section of the Armenian community ; but for the 
life of us we cannot see why the Armenian Committees, 
which have incited men to outrage and have provided an 
excuse for a good half of the massacres, are entitled to 
any measure of mercy or indulgence. 





Bur if the Sultan has any inclination towards reform, or 
if he is imbued with the feeling that, unless he mends his 
ways soon, he is sure to be involved in terrible troubles 
which will cause the ruin of him and his dynasty, it is 
certain as death that the less the British and French Press 
say of his ‘ stubborn cruelty ’ the better are the chances of 
humanity. Invective, no matter how righteous, reproach, 
justly indignant though it may be, are not the best means of 
moving a man s heart to pity; they are rather in the nature 
of a stimulus to the temper which manifests itself in 
tyranny. As for coercion, by one Power or by all, we 
shall oppose it to the end, and, if it comes about, we shall 
look with sad assurance for immense calamities to follow 
in its train. 
dare not try coercion, not because Europe could not crush 
the ‘Turkish Empire, but because, the Turkish Empire 
onee crushed, no member of the European community could 


The Sultan knows in his heart that Europe 


trust another. There is nothing new in this argument. 
We shall be told that it is stale and hackneyed. So be it. 
The first and most obvious process of reason which estab- 
lishes a proposition beyond rational controversy is the best ; 
and men run grave risk of waking political blunders from 
looking for new arguments when the old logic is convin- 
cing. We feel as certain that coercion of the Sultan spells 
war as that the square on the hypotenuse of a right-angled 
triangle is equal to the squares on the two remaining 
sides; and we want no new arguments to support either 


proposition. ‘The old reasoning is good enough for us, 


Lorp Emiy, we are glad to notice, has spoken with no 
uncertain sound concerning the eminently human desire 
to escape taxation which prevails amongst a larger number 
of Irishmen than we had hoped to find attached to a cause 
which, albeit appealing to our sympathies, is manifestly 
hopeless. Asked to signa requisition to Lord Dunraven, as 
Lord Lieutenant of the County Limerick, to convene a 
public meeting to consider the Report of the Financial 
Relations Commission he has replied, ‘I have no sympathy 
whatsoever with the revengeful tactics of a knot of dis- 
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thepereeerenne 
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appointed Irish landlords anxious to stab a Unionist 
Government in the back, because that Unionist Govern- 
ment dared to pass in the teeth of their opposition and 
menaces a most just and necessary Land Bill.’ Lord 
Dunraven. it seems to us, had ne alternative but to convene 
such a meeting in the face of a requisition so powerful as 
that which was addressed to him and the strong course 
taken by Lord de Vesci in refusing to convene a meeting 
to discuss the subject in Queen’s County was imprudent. 
It is one thing for an independent peer, such as Lord 
Emly is, to decline to ask the official head of a county to 
summon a meeting; it is quite another thing for that 
official head to refuse to convene a public meeting in the 
face of an influential, if wrongheaded, requisition. The 
act of convening the meeting is, of course, no evidence 
of agreement on the part of Lord Dunraven with the move- 
ment, and the Daily News of Wednesday is perverse in 
so construing Lord Dunraven’s action. He is, as Lord Lieu- 
tenant, the impartial head of an important county, and as 
such he may be trusted to act. 


WE write ‘can produce no good effect’ for the simple 
reason that it is impossible to conceive Englishmen con- 
tented to revise taxation in such a way that the Irishman, 
because he is an Irishman and because Ireland is poor, shall 
pay less duty on the whisky which he drinks than the 
Englishman who drinks the same whisky when he cannot 
get good Scotch, or that equal incomes should be liable 
to less taxation in Ireland than in England. Not the 
country but the man is the taxable entity. That is the 
root of the whole matter, and though Lord de Vesci is 
kind enough to say that the Government has had no 
opportunity of expressing an opinion on the matter, we 
take leave to think that the destruction of any Government 
endeavouring to establish so hopelessly illogical a system 
would be both rapid and permanent. On the other hand 
that Government which, without ill-treating the English 
taxpayer, gives substantial encouragement to Irish industry 
and valuable relief to Irish poverty will have the support 
of every warm-hearted Englishman. 


One gentle protest must be entered against Lord 
Emly’s reference to ‘a just and necessary Land Act.’ 
Necessary the Act most undoubtedly was and is, as we 
argued when its provisions were under discussion in Par- 
liament. But it has become impossible these sixteen years 
for any Irish Land Act to be just, as was shown plainly in 
these notes last week. ‘ Predatory legislation’ is the 
foundation of the present chaos called the Irish Land 
System. Property confiscated and transferred by that 
predatory legislation, to wit, a saleable tenant-right, has 
been sold and honestly bought at high prices in the open 
market. Justice forbids the fresh confiscation of the pro- 
perty of the buyers and we are not going to advocate that 
disregard of justice which was the foundation of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Irish Land Act. The Act of last Session, then, was 
necessary as a palliative, it was essential to the working of 
a machine which, faulty as it is, must be kept going; but 
it was not just, for it was founded on an unjust statute. 





Nogsopy can be more troublesome in his generation than 
the thoroughly conscientious but not too intelligent man 
who is intent on doing what he believes to be his duty 
without regard to consequences. Such a man is the 
Reverend S. D. Brownjohn who, in Bow Church on Tuesday, 
protested against the confirmation of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ‘on the ground that the said Dr. Frederick 
Temple is a self-confessed believer in the full doctrine of 
evolution, and because, in Mr. Brownjohn’s opinion, 
acceptance of that doctrine is incompatible with fidelity 


to the Prayer Book and the Articles. In passing we may 
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observe that Mr. Brownjohn would have done wisely to 
specify the distinct evidence of Dr. Temple's ‘self-con- 
fessed belief’ upon which he relied. We would add also 
that the tone of Darwin, par excellence the exponent of 
Evolution, has been persistently misunderstood by those 
who are content to take their opinions of Darwin at 
second-hand. Darwin's attitude is consistently that of a 
student and an observer, not that of a doctrinaire. He 
propounds a theory, and states a number of facts telling 
for and against the theory; dogma is absolutely foreign to 
his east of thought, and his tone in relation to religion is 
consistently respectful and even humble. 


So much for that side of the question. For the rest we 
cannot acquit Mr. Brownjohn of want of tact or of disre- 
gard for the true interests of the Church of which he is an 
officer. The most cursory study of the Radical press, of 
which the strings, now as ever, are pulled by the hands of 
political Nonconformity, might have shown him that the 
enemies of the Church have yearned for weeks for a 
Brownjohn who might enable them to wound the 
Church which they hate with that venom that is dis- 
tilled out of odium theologicum, intensified by a_ burning 
sense of social inferiority. Accusations of Erastianism 
have been thick as leaves in Vallombrosa. Mr. Brownjohn, 
by entering a protest before a Court which he well knew 
to be forbidden to hear him, and when he might have gone, 
as the Vicar-General told him, elsewhere, has played the 
enemies’ game, and has given them excuse for stigmatising 
as a sham and a farce a very beautiful and solemn cere- 
monial. Mr. Brownjohn has done disservice to the Church, 
and has revived an old quarrel which, in a country that 
rejoices in friendly compromise, all wise Churchmen desire 
to be forgotten. 


Mr. Empben, it seems to us, is not likely to suffer from 
the finding of the Committee with regard to the charge 
brought against him by the Progressive fanatics of the 
County Council. At any rate he is quite competent to 
take care of his own reputation. The affair, however, is 
of some interest as an indication of the moral tone of the 
Jet us see what they did. First, in the 


Ideal, they resisted 


Progressives. 
name of the High Municipal 
searching inquiry into a system which, at best, was 
compelled to resort to a _ systematic falsification of 
accounts, and, at worst, may turn out to have been 
something much worse; for falsification of accounts 
does not prejudice the world in favour of the really 
responsible persons, whosoever they may be. Beaten 
on this point, they retorted by accusing a Moderate 
Councillor of using his position to his own advantage. 
The charge, to our mind, was trumpery, the offence 
proved was insignificant and an ‘expression of regret’ 
settles the whole matter. But suppose Mr. Emden 
had been the guilty man the 
What would have been the result of the 
inquiry? Why surely a fresh and powerful argument 
against the entrusting of public works to that particular 
municipal body known as the L. C. C. It seems not to 
have occurred to Mr. Burns that you do not prove one 
man good by saying that another is bad. 


Progressives alleged 
him to be. 


For the rest, Mr. Emden has been used simply as 4 
red-herring, soaked in the finest aniseed from Battersea, 
to be drawn across the path of inquiry. We shall never 
get to the bottom of this County Council scandal through 
the inquiries of the County Council. What is wanted is 
a Royal Commission armed with full and express pow 
of compelling the attendance of witnesses and the pr 
duction of documents. Innocent falsification of accounts 
is a theory no man can swallow at a gulp. The under- 
lings may be—probably are—innocent; but until the 
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matter has been exposed to daylight in every detail we 
shall continue to suspect a background of fraud, or at any 
rate to have a very uneasy feeling. 





Mr. Bryce is entitled to believe that the British Fleet 
could have been sent to Constantinople without risk of war 
in November 1895; but his belief upon the matter is not 
likely to be shared by many practical men, and we have 
designedly made no allusion to it in summarising the 
Eastern situation. Meanwhile it is interesting to note 
that the author of Zhe American Commonwealth abhors all 
suggestion of a National Liberal Convention, and thinks the 
Liberal Party may get on very well with a leader in each 
House. That may be; but the history of the Party seems 
to prove that, without a leader, it has never been signally 
successful. It is true, of course, that the greatest relapse 
from Conservatism to Liberalism followed a period when 
there had been no Liberal leader in either House who was 
recognised as supreme ; but the relapse, and the temporary 
triumph of Liberalism, came because Mr. Gladstone re- 
turned to that arena of political strife from which his 
retirement was never real. It was because he resumed the 
place which none other was competent to fill that the 
Liberal cause progressed and emotionalism triumphed over 
reason. On the whole Mr. Bryce cannot be complimented 
on the foree of his illustration. 








Our French correspondent writes: ‘A word of explana- 
nation as to my note of last week in which I wrote of an 
impending attack on the Cabinet. As the Chamber has 
broken up without the battle taking place it may seem 
that | was misinformed. This is not the case. What 
happened is as follows. When the note was written it was 
still expected in political circles of every shade of opinion 
that the Government, hoping against hope to pass the 
Budget before January 1, would continue the sittings right 
up to the close of the year. The Cabinet, however, had 
artived at the conclusion that the passing of the Budget 
en temps utile had become an utter impossibility, and at the 
very shortest notice it announced its intention of abandon- 
ing the effort and of granting the House its Christmas 
holiday forthwith. There is little doubt that this sudden 
determination was directly due in some measure to the 
hostilities threatened by the Opposition, though on the 
other hand the ostensible plea for an immediate adjourn- 
ment was perfectly genuine. ‘he Chamber agreed to the 
Ministerial proposition with thankful alacrity, even the 
Radicals accepting without demur an arrangement that 
interferes with their tactics but leaves them free to spend 
Christmas week in the bosom of their families—or else- 
where, 


‘Parts is preparing to spend Christmas and that yet 
more fearsome féte the New Yexr in customary fashion and 
with what joy it may. That any Parisian can look forward 
to this trial laden season otherwise than with apprehension 
isscarcely credible. The melancholy truth is that life 
becomes well nigh intolerable here for about a fortnight. 
Like other Christians we consider it our bounden duty to 
over-eat ourselves during the last few days of December, 
but we complicate the situation by decreeing that the 
leasting has got to take place in the small hours of the 
morning. Plum-pudding we escape but we have to try to 
digest an almost worse horror in the shape of boudin, and 
With us as with you truffles are wasted upon the sorry 
farcass of the unutterable turkey. The Christmas-box 
nuisance rages here to an appalling degree. Waiters who 
have never waited on you almost fumble in your pockets, 
‘sees 
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and persons whose existence you never even suspected put 
in claims upon your purse without pity or remorse. More 
awful exaction still, you have to Christmas-box, so to speak, 
your remotest acquaintances. Half the persons with whom 
you are on speaking terms are entitled by etiquette to a New 
Year’s gift, and you are condemned to spending anguished 
afternoons leaving sweets and flowers upon people whose 
names you have almost forgotten. The boulevard in 
the meanwhile is unfrequentable. Blocked by baraques 
devoted to the sale of rubbish it is invaded by people with 
babies, by people from the provinces, from the suburbs, 
from abroad, excellent folk no doubt, except such of them 
as are pickpockets, but in the way and not intended by 
nature to be where they are. Altogether a weary moment 
the present. 


‘Pouitics, of course, are almost at a standstill. An 
attempt is being made by the Radicals to attach a vast 
amount of importance to the Senatorial elections to take 
place on the 3rd of January, but the interest shown in the 
matter by the general public is lukewarm. The candidates 
themselves, their friends, relations and electoral agents 
are about the only persons sincerely concerned with the 
result of the polling. A seat in the Senate is not a berth 
to be despised. It means an income of 9000 frances a year 
for nine years, a social certificate of some value, and if you 
are by way of being a personage, the chance of securing a 
place in one of the dozen or so of Cabinets that are likely 
to come and go before your time has expired. All you 
have to do in return for these advantages is to potter about 
at the Luxembourg on a limited number of days in the 
year and to put yourself to a little inconvenience with a 
view to pushing the private interests of your electors. In 
a word, the Senate affords some three hundred earnest 
Republicans a very comfortable retreat, and for this reason 
any talk of its suppression need not be taken too seriously. 
The most fervent of our Radicals are as little blind as the 
staunchest of our Moderates to the uses of a political alms- 
house. 


‘Tue recent elections to the Academy do not leave that 
body au complet. There are still two vacant seats, that of 
Jules Simon and that of Challemel-Lacour. There is 
practically no chance that either of the fauteuz/s will go to 
any one of eminence in the literary world. In any case 
there is not the slightest possibility of M. Zola being 
elected. It may be supposed, however, by this time that 
the novelist is inured to defeat, and a failure more or less 
will scarcely disturb his equanimity. The succession of 
Jules Simon is understood to lie between M. de Mun, the 
Royalist Deputy, and probably the most eloquent of living 
Frenchmen, and M. Francis Charmes, who is on the staff 
of the Débats and an authoritative writer on foreign 
polities. Of the two M.de Mun has by far the best chance 
of success though the turn of M. Charmes will come in 
time. The election to the fauleuil of M. Challemel-Lacour 
is also practically a foregone conclusion. Unless the very 
unexpected happens—it is even possible that there will 
not be a contest—the Academy will choose M. Hanotaux. 
The literary claims of the Minister of Foreign Affairs are 
of course considerable, his history of Richelieu being a 
work of sound erudition—though a little unreadable. It 
is possible too that before his election, M. Hanotaux will 
have added to his literary work. 1 hear that he is pre- 
paring a book about Balzac. For the volume to appear in 
time it is only necessary that the statesman should be 
afforded a little leisure, and after all a Ministerial crisis is 
always possible.’ 
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THE REGENERATION OF THE BRITISH ARMY 


ROM the reports in the Opposition papers, it seems 
possible that the impending War Office programme, 
whatever the form it may eventually take, will be opposed 
on the grounds that greater efficiency might be obtained 
for the existing cost: an easy position to take up, but one 
which ignorance alone would undertake to defend, for, in 
point of fact, the progress made by the Army in the past 
twenty-five years may safely challenge comparison with 
that attained in a similar period by that of any country in 
Europe even if we disregard the difficulties created by the 
parsimony of the Treasury with which military men had to 
contend. The trouble is that the country generally never 
realised the appalling condition of affairs in which we had 
been landed owing to our persistence in the system of long 
service enlistment long after the conditions for which it is 
alone applicable (the state of chronic warfare) had ceased 
to exist. In 1868 already it was no longer a question, as the 
then Secretary of State for War told the House, of ‘how 
the Army was to be recruited ; it had come to be a problem 
whether the Army could continue to exist at all.’ It was 
deficient in numbers, it had no reserve to fall back upon, 
and there were not more than a dozen ofticers all told who 
had ever made a study of the art of training men in peace 
for their duties in war, which is a totally different matter 
to leading made troops in action, and less attractive, no 
doubt, but absolutely indispensable under the conditions 
which steam and electricity have evolved. 

The state of things revealed at our first autumn manceu- 
vres in 1871 must remain absolutely incredible to all who 
were not actually present. There was a General, and a 
very distinguished man, too, who sent a brigade to encamp 
on Fleet pond because it looked such a nice flat place on 
the map. Another who was discovered hopelessly at sea 
with his map, because the north point indicated thereon 
refused to turn reund to the north, and others whose 
tactical blunders were perfectly appalling, but too curious 
to be made intelligible in the short space at our disposal ; 
and those who wish to refresh their memory will find them 
fully set forth in the pages of Our Autumn Maneuvres, by 
‘a Recluse,’ published in the following winter. All these 
men had been brave enough subalterns in the Crimea and 
Mutiny, but few of them had, since those days, enjoyed 
an opportunity of learning anything of their duties in the 
only way these duties ever can be really grasped—that is, 
by the teaching of others under the threat of removal if you 
prove yourself incompetent to do so. Moreover, but few 
of them had ever been allowed to exercise any respon- 
sibility, to make a decision and act upon it immediately, 
for the prevailing system absolutely precluded it, and the 
consequences to their mental development had been most 
disastrous, through disuse the organ of prompt decision 
had suffered atrophy, and in face of an emergency they 
found themselves unable to act at all. Those who have 
studied the causes of the disasters which during the past 
fifty years have from time to time disgraced our colours, 
will know how many lives lost and how much misfortune 
have followed in the train of such commanders, and for 
those who have not so studied our history we recommend 
the perfect study of this particular type given us by the 
late General Chesney in his novel The Dilemma. General 
Polwheedle was the hero’s name, and there were many 
such General Polwheedles in the pre-’70 days. ; 

When the change to short service took place, the Army 
was suddenly inundated by young recruits, and not only 
were there very few officers who had been taught how to 
deal with them—for this unwelcome duty had hitherto been 
left entirely to the Adjutant and Sergeant-Major—but a 
disgracefully large proportion of the senior officers, dis- 
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gusted with the breach of faith, involved often in “serious 
financial disappointments, inflicted on them by the abolition 
of purchase, openly aud almost mutinously refused to 
trouble themselves any further about the matter, and only 
hung on to their commissions for the sake of the loaves and 
fishes. But ambition in the younger men soon found a 
way out of the difficulty. Recognising that the leaders 
who now began to come to the front would be keen to 
appreciate their efforts, they threw themselves into their 
work and, by the process of trial and error, began to carve out 
anew system of training. Naturally the process took time 
to operate, such fundamental changes invariably do require 
it; but comparing our own progress during the next twenty 
years with that which took place in Prussia and France, in 
18106 and 1871 respectively, we see no reason whatever to 
shun comparison, for, in spite of the many and peculiar 
difficulties which our conditions of foreign service and 
voluntary enlistment entailed upon us, even before 1890 
we had shown that individual battalions, squadrons, and 
batteries could be brought up to as high a standard of 
training as could be attained by the picked troops of any 
other nation and within the same limit of time. All 
that now remained was to make this standard of excellence 
uniform throughout the Army, but here was encountered 
an obstacle which it is within the power of the Treasury 
alone to remove, and hitherto all efforts to stimulate have 
proved in vain. Possibly next session it may prove less 
obdurate, for the case is too obvious to escape the under- 
standing of the dullest intellect. 

Briefly it may be stated thus. The strength of a chain 
is the strength of its weakest link, and of an army, 
practically speaking, of its weakest battalion. Uniformity 
of quality is therefore the chief desideratum, but the 
existing inequality between the numbers of our home and 
foreign establishments renders the attainment of this 
uniformity impossible in the infantry, whilst the ridicu- 
lously low allowance of horses to some of our cavalry 
regiments and the absence of proper grounds for training 
unite in condemning our cavalry to inefficiency, while 
finally the numerical insufficiency of our artillery dooms 
both cavalry and infantry to disaster. If these deficiencies 
are removed, we venture to predict that the improvement 
in the whole army within the next few years will be 
enormous and out of all comparison with the cost involved. 
We shall then secure a trustworthy fighting force the value 
of which can be estimated with a fair approximation to 
precision, but if the existing policy is allowed to prevail 
we shall merely possess an assemblage of battalions, bat- 
teries and squadrons, whose combined action it will be 
impossible to depend on, for all will turn on the accident 
of the moment which may or may not cause a peculiarly 
weak unit of either arm to occupy a decisive position. 
The failure of such a unit may involve the whole army in 
miserable disaster. 


GOLF GREENS NEAR LONDON 
VII. —CHORLEY WOOD 


G OLF at Chorleywood is conducive to early rising: 

This is very far from its only merit, but it is among 
them. In the first place it is approached from London by 
way of Baker Street (and for the majority, who live in 
South-Western London, Baker Street is as far a cry 4 
Loch Awe), and secondly there is a salutary gap in the 
train service, between 9.30 and 11.30, which impels the 
golfer, to the benefit of his health and wealth, to be early 
to rise and catch the former train. Its salubrious 
beneficence does not stop here, for the bracing air of 
these Hertfordshire hills is said to be a rare tonic for the 
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harassed nerve and exhausted brain, and what habitual 
golfer is there whose nerve and brain these epithets do 
not fit ? 

To say of a golf link, however, that it has ‘fine air’ is a 
favourite manner of damning it with faint praise. There 
‘; much more to be said by way of eulogy of Chorleywood. 
The train, when you eventually get out of it, lands you 
within a very easy shot of the club-house—a steeply up- 
hill shot, however; but this is only a foretaste of the 
magnificent undulations which go to make this course at 
once so health-giving and so interesting. The club-house, 
with a corrugated iron annexe, resembling an ironclad 
tortoise, lies just under the lee of the upper levels of the 
common, which is exposed to the shrewdness of the east, 
and most other winds. You climb, from it, by a gentle 
slope, to the first tee, and drive bravely out on to the 
common. ‘Thence a long iron approach may take you to 
the green lying just beyond a horrid quarry and sloping 
steeply. Natural undulation is a merit no less of the 
greens than of the general course at Chorleywood ; 
indeed, their inclination is at times so severe as to try at 
once the temper and the finesse of the putter. For the 
second hole you drive yet again over the upper plateau, 
over whin bushes to which a peculiar quality of vexation is 
added, for, to preserve them, they are surrounded with a 
fatal ring so that whosoever is within the charmed circle 
must drop, with loss of a stroke. But if the whins be 
safely carried an iron should put you home, on a green just 
over a little sandy road. The third hole looks as if you 
should veach it—-away down in the valley by the railway 
embankment—but usually you will need a little approach- 
shot to help you home and if too strongly helped a niblick 
may be your next weapon, from beneath the posts and 
rails of the railway precincts. Over the railway is now 
your line for the fourth hole—any failure to get over 
meaning certain death —and an iron pitch will put you on 
the green ‘T'wo good blows are needed to reach the next, 
lying in a great pit from which, we may surmise, men 
once dug something that they wanted. The first drive, if 
pulled will visit the railway, if sliced will find the policies 
ofa farm; and a rutty road runs to catch it, just in the 
wrong place. The hole is right well done in four. Then 
from the high-perched tee you see the next green, equally 
high-perched, looking at you. But there is a yawning 
valley between, down which, like a rampart, runs the 
mountainous height of the railway embankment. But 
sending your ball flying over, you may creep round 
ignominiously through an archway like a rathole in the 
embankment and find your ball lying up for the 
next shot, a good stout one, to the hole. There 
isa hedge to entrap it if you slice and the hole is 
catchily pitched on a terrace. Now you need a good 
tee-shot, and another long brassy shot and an approach 
at the end of that to take you toa hole in the angle of a 
hedge and wall. Your second drive must be over a great 
valley of the common, and over this valley you return 
with your tee-shot for the eighth. A second long shot 
will hardly take you home, to a green beside that which 
you lately left, 

The ninth green, which a drive and short iron will 
teach, is on the verge of the upper level of the com- 
mon, and if you are at all too strong you may find 
‘ourself in the back premises of a cottage ensconced in 
the cliff’s lee. Should this be your fate your score for the 
hole is inealeulable. And now you drive yet again into 
the valley, and over a road with your tee-shot, following it 
With a strong iron approach along the valley’s length, and 
back over the road again. A sea of whins, quite unnavig- 
able, forbids the straighter course. A drive and pitch will 
put you on the eleventh green, lying beside a pond; and 
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over this pond (happily a little one) you must drive for the 
twelfth, landing as a rule, in the middle of a foot-bal] 
match. Presuming that you escape being collared by the 
barbarous people, you should almost reach home with a ° 
good second, but a road on the right, and whins on the 
left, guard the green. Then a tee-shot over a whinny pit 
puts you within an iron approach of a green between the 
road and a large pond. The next is a short hole, and a 
good one--an iron shot over the pond. The fifteenth 
suggests your approach to your London station, vid Baker 
Street—very long, very straight, and a trifle dull. Three 
long shots may take you to it, but the hole lies just beyond 
a little pond. It is extra good in five. The sixteenth, out 
in the centre of the common, you should reach in two, and for 
the seventeenth you return on a line roughly parallel with 
it; but the hole is beyond a little valley and has a hedge 
beyond, so that, on the sloping green, five is a good score. 
The final hole is an uninteresting drive and approach, and 
so you are at the iron-backed tortoise again. 
You return with something of the sensation of having 
spent your day on a switch-back railway—without the car 
~but it is a switch-back on a glorious scale, a breezy, 
delightful spot and very beautiful. The lies are fair, 
Equestrians gallop in an irresponsible manner over the 
common, leaving tracks; but they respect the putting 
greens. The most vexatious matter is the beringed whin 
bushes, but this we believe to be unavoidable if the bushes 
are to be preserved. The soil is but fairly light, but on 
these breezy uplands it dries quickly. The greens are good, 
though small, but there are instances in which they slope 
so steeply that the ‘beauty of the natural undulations’ 
becomes a phrase of irony that haunts you like a night- 


mare. Horace Hurcurinson. 


A QUIET CENTENARY 


T was a dinner of the first water—not that anybody 
drank anything of the kind-—a banquet worthy of the 
Gods but given to mere humans. Even the Goddess of 
elegant greed herself, whom we take to be the Autolycus 
of Saturday, might have been challenged to detect a 
blemish in the composition of the menu. Dainty dishes 
seduced old and young into excesses foreign to their habits. 
Vires acquirit eundo said the scholar of his appetite, and the 
next guest, believing some reference to have been made in 
French to the food he was enjoying, muttered ‘ devilish 
good.’ For the liquors they were rare, in one sense of the 
word but not in another, curious, and delicate. Certain it 
is that there was not a headache, experto (very nearly) 
crede, in a hogshead of them. The foregoing lines involve 
so rude a departure from the rule of austerity, not to say 
asceticism, which is obligatory upon every member of the 
staff of this review, and it is so plain that valid excuse 
there must be for gloating in gross gluttony of words 
over the memories of a feast, that the reader is entitled to 
demand instant explanation. But men do not always get 
their due at once, and the man who holds the pen has the 
power to practise the gentle art of procrastination and to 
set forth the excuses which might have been, but were 
not, the real excuse. Dulce est destpere in loco, will not 
serve our need, nor do we plead non semper arcum tendit 
Ipollo. The Christmas season had nothing to do with the 
banqueters or their meeting ; the obese turkey, of whom 
Trollope wrote in terms of the deepest regard, and bloated 
plum-pudding, were still in the future. No. The occasion 
of this feast of reason (and other things), of this flow of 
soul (and other fluids)—there is no particular reason why 
the soul should not be a liquefiable gas—was unique. 
There may be more Christmas days to come. Who 


knows? <A sequence of 1896 days of that kind inclines 
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us to think that there may be several more. Apollo, and 
lesser archers too, will find many a plea for the slackening 
of the bow. All sorts and conditions of men will declare, 
as they have declared before, that in the proper place, 
that is to say on all occasions, it is passing pleasant to 
cast aside the wisdom which they never possessed. But 
the Ballantyne Press will never see its hundredth anniver- 
sary again, any more than the widow of fifty will see sweet 
seventeen again. 

That hundredth birthday of a great enterprise was the 
occasion of the meeting at which the Sosii became socii, 
the new publishers meeting the old; at which editors sat 
at the same table with men whose wares they had 
appreciated, and depreciated ; of which the brightest, the 
most original, the wittiest, and the most wildly excellent 
whist-player of living painters—of whose wonderful skill 
in his art it is not necessary to speak—was the life and 
soul. The occasion was one which we positively refuse to 
pass unnoticed: it were a breach of duty indeed for the 
journal which owes its outward form to the Ballantyne 
Press to be silent upon the matter. Silence, indeed, is all 
but impossible when there is so much to be said. The 
question is rather what to choose as the best things to be 
noticed. Let it be written, in the first place, that the twin 
institutions in Edinburgh and in London, known by the 
name of the Ballantyne Press, have a great history in the 
past no less than a great existence in the present. The 
seed of them, so to speak, was sown at Kelso where, late 
in the last century, James Ballantyne set up his modest 
printing-press. To the said James of Kelso came a 
modest young man with sundry poems—a drug in the 
market are poems almost always—to ask whether he would 
undertake to print them. And Ballantyne, being a wise 
man then, if he was not such always, accepted the poems 
which Walter Scott had written. The rest of the story of 
these two men, of their alliance in Edinburgh, of the 
raising of the stately edifice of Abbotsford, of the ruin of 
both men (whereof touching evidence was to be seen on 
Friday), of the giant strugg!e of the Wizard of the North, 
of his repayment of £122,000 out of £130,000 of debt 
before his death, of the payment of the balance by his 
executors—these things are known, or half-known, to the 
world ; and the world has passed its verdict, uncharitably 
for the most part. In truth it is the story of two men 
who, dazzled by such prosperity as literature had never 
known before and lacking in that cautious acumen which 
is essential to success in business, tempted fortune too 
boldly and suffered in a common failure. And if the 
calamity was great and pitiable ; if it is all but impossible 
for any man of letters, no matter how insignificant, to 
think without grief of Sir Walter Scott, an exile from 
Abbotsford, eating out his great heart and working his 
life out in the hope of wiping off that mountain of debt, 
there is still something noble, something that compels 
complete realisation of the splendour of Sir Walter 
Scott’s character, in the thought that success crowned 
his efforts. 

Out of the ashes of Sir Walter Scott and James Ballan- 
tyne rose the Ballantyne Press of to-day ; and we seize 
this opportunity of recording a partial impression of that 
yart of it which stands in London to-day. In front is 
Sovent Garden, where the old women were shelling 
walnuts awhile ago, where fruit and flowers are a perennial 
‘nstitution, where berried holly and Christmas fir-trees 
iave littered the ground these many days. Inside, the 


thoughts of some men who are great, of a few who may so 
become, and of many whose best work is foredoomed to 
failure, are committed to the tender mercies of the com- 
positors and the readers. 
great composing-room. 


A tone of sadness pervades the 
The great world without never 
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hears of the multitudinous mistakes from which compositor 
and reader alike save the greatest authors. But when the 
tired workman, a Puritan it may be, ‘ setting up’ the text 
of a very new novel, a pious man placing rank irreligion 
in a permanent form, or what you will, goes wrong, his 
errors are never forgotten. His virtues live in the memory 
for ten seconds; his rendering of ‘a warp of the sweetest 
poetry shot with a woof of’ something else, whereby 
‘ poetry’ became ‘ pastry’ and ‘shot’ ‘shop,’ makes a good 
story for many a year. Authors, too, we know full well, will 
write habitually to complain that alterations, and conse- 
quent rubbish, have been deliberately made in composition 
from their manuscript when, in plain truth, manuscript 
and printed slip coincide exactly. All round the com- 
positors, in monumental piles, rise tier upon tier the 
literary failures of the past. We must not name them; 
the world has never seen their titles save in a publisher's 
list for a week or two. But there they are; huge heaps 
of printed matter to which the author has devoted 
laborious years, over which the compositor has bent his 
head for many weary hoars, in which the patient reader— 
heavens! what stores of miscellaneous knowledge a 
printer's reader must possess—has found many a crux; 
and there they will be until, some day or other, the 
despairing publisher elects to sell them to the butterman 
and the fishmonger. Below, in a room lined two or three 
deep with books, with here and there a portrait or a relic 
of Sir Walter Scott, sits at Sir Walter Scott’s own desk 
the presiding genius of the place, seemingly free from 
care, although the livelihoods, if not the lives, of many 
hundreds of men depend upon him. His duty it is to see 
that whatsoever the craft of the printer can do towards the 
prosperity of this book or that shall be done to perfection. 
His pleasure it is to watch for each improvement in the 
craft which he professes and to enter, may be at a 
moment’s notice, upon the discussion of great proposals. 
His suecess depends upon his calm and acute judgment, 
upon his power of carrying in his memory a thousand 
details great and small. His cares seem to sit lightly on 
Let us hope, at this joyous season, that appearances 
deceive not at all, and let all readers of this journal unite 
in wishing to the Ballantyne Press at least another century 
of prosperous existence. 


him. 


THE BIBLIOCLAST AS BENEFACTOR 


\ HEN the end of a year is come and the new days 

are about to begin their annual up-hill toil, itis 
customary for the wise and virtuous to make good resolu- 
tions for future guidance. Most of these are, it is true, 
purely personal in their nature, and it would be an impet 
tinence and probably, in view of results, an indiscretion t? 
direct the public attention to them. When a man has 
made a little bargain with himself never again to lie 
bed till the breakfast-bell rings, or to kick his dog when 
he is angry with somebody else, or to smoke in the draw- 
ing-room, or to speak evil of his wife’s relations, it is as 
well that he should be the only person who is grieved, if 
not astonished, by his probable backsliding. But it is also 
the case that society at large, or at least Societies with 4 
capital S, are allowed to take good resolutions which are 
supposed to be binding on all of us collectively, and 
these it is quite allowable to discuss. And amongst such 
proposals, it is not merely the cynic or the blasé review 
who will turn with joy to one that we understand © 
be now on foot in an esoteric group, whence it deserv® 
to spread into the uttermost confines of the land 0 
letters. We have so many literary societies in our midst— 
Shakespeare and Chaucer, Shelley and Wordsworth, 
Spenser and Browning have all been so honoured, t0 al 
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nothing of the more precious spirits who commemorate 
Omar Khayam and Villon, or those practical persons who 
edit Early English or Scottish texts and Naval Records— 
that the addition of a new one may seem to the heedless 
no odd thing nor worth discussion. It is the aim of the 
new Society, differentiating it from all that now exist, 
which makes it so likely to be a healthy influence in our 
midst, and encourages us to believe that future readers 
and historians may look back to the end of 1896 with the 
fee.ings of a pious Moslem for the Hegira. For it is a 
veritable Hegira which is in question, a flight from the 
desert of waste and worthless words in which we are all 
helplessly, thirstily wandering back to the green pastures 
of Nature and the still waters of the Classics. It is, in 
short, a Biblioclastie Society, which is soon, if all goes 
well, to be on foot amongst us—though we are not as 
yet at liberty to name its few but distinguished founders 
—and its aim is to set a bulwark against the ocean of 
worthless pages which overwhelms not only us who read, 
but the few real, honest, living books which appear on 
its waves, rart nantes in gurgile vasto. 

The name, perhaps, of the proposed Society is a little 
against it. Our associations with biblioclasm are all of the 
gloomy kind, which was to be expected since our education 
has always been in the hands of the people who write 
books. ‘Thus it is commonly reputed a literary crime to 
batter or burn a printed volume, however worthless it may 
really be. Occasionally a great man has risen above this 
prejudice and seen books in their true light, as Rossetti saw 
women, divided into two great classes, ‘for honour or 
dishonour made.’ Wordsworth, for instance, was quite 
willing to use the butter-knife to cut the leaves of the 
trashy novel or dull history which he might be skimming 
at breakfast. Mr. Barrie has also pointed out that the hand- 
made paper affected by the modern poetaster is excellently 
adapted for making pipe-lights. Yet no man supposes that 
Wordsworth would not have fetched a clean knife to use 
on his own latest volume, or that Mr. Barrie could not be 
safely trusted with a copy of the Edinburgh Stevenson. 
The untrained biblioclast must know where to draw the 
line, and it is perhaps as well that the average man, being 
devoid of rules for that purpose, has hitherto recoiled from 
the idea of ill-treating any volume whatever: ‘a book’s a 
book, although there’s nothing in ’t.’ Biblioclasts as a 
class have thus been subjected to unthinking abuse, and 
lumped together with Caliph Omar, who, if Abulpharagius 
is to be trusted, used the great Alexandrian library as fuel 
for the public baths, with John Bagford the collector of 
title-pages, whose sixty volumes of fragments repose in the 
British Museum, and Warburton’s cook of infamous memory. 
A special circle of the Inferno, according to the judicious 
poet, is reserved for them all. 

There, Bagford’s evil trade 
Is duly punishéd ; 
There, fierce the flames have played 
Round Caliph Omar's head ; 
The biblioclastic dead 
Have divers pains to brook, 
"Mid rats and rain-pools led 
, With Betty Barnes the cook. 
Some hasty thinkers even groan over what they call the 
Lost Treasures of Literature, forgetting how much too 
‘ast a task it is nowadays to read even the great books 
which the ages have accumulated. ‘The Caliph Omar and 
Betty Barnes were unknowing benefactors of their kind, 
ind one’s chief quarrel with Bagford is that he mutilated, 
— not the courage to destroy. And the melancholy 
‘s 8 ls that only the Salvation Army, who lately instituted 
hovel-burning night,’ have risen to the occasion: how- 


ver , . . : . 
one may commend their action, its motives can hardly 
‘upposed literary, 
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Happily it is hardly necessary nowadays to say much 
about the magnitude of the evils which the press has 
brought in its train. New books pour from it with such 
fatal persistency that one has scarcely time to read the 
newspapers. The harassed reviewer takes up the parable 
of Mr. Le Gallienne, 

Have you loved the good books of the world, 
And written none ? 

Have you loved the great poet,— 
And burnt your little rhyme ? 

O, be my friend, and teach me to be thine! 


Unfortunately neither Mr. Le Gallienne nor any of the 
brood of minor poets seem to have taken this advice, 
The consequences are daily more appalling. How many 
books have been published in Great Britain this past 
year? Was it ten or twenty thousand? The literary 
journals croon complacently over the appalling statistics 
instead of repenting, as would be wiser, in sackcloth and 
ashes. The wise man is tempted, with Mr. Frederick 
Harrison, to ‘ listen with mixed satisfaction to the pans 
they chant over the works that issue from the press each 
day : how the books poured forth from Paternoster Row 
might in a few years be built into a pyramid that would 
fill the dome of St. Paul’s.” The consequence of the 
flood of new books is that only the strongest minded of 
us can ever open an old one. We read in the market- 
place, says Mr. Harrison, or ‘in some large steam-factory 
of letterpress, where damp sheets of new print whirl 
round us perpetually, if it be not rather in some noisy 
book-fair, where literary showmen tempt us with perform- 
ing dolls, and the gongs of the rival booths are stunning 
our ears from morn till night.’ How can the really 
useful book, if it still exists, be found in this Niagara of 
gush and twaddle? ‘Too many readers are in the position 
of the ardent youth who joined a rustic magazine club, 
and in three months found himself endeavouring to keep 
distinct in his mind the rlot and characters of twenty- 
three serial stories. Even the persons who see the danger 
Mr. Harrison is well on his way to 
fill a shelf by himself. Mr. Ruskin was once dumbfounded 
(in print) at the idea that ‘ any well-conducted mortal life 
could find leisure enough to read a hundred books,’ yet 
with a pardonable self-assurance has alone produced work 
enough to consume half of such a lifetime. Carlyle 
preached the gospel of silence in thirty well-packed 
volumes. 


help to aggravate it. 


It is deeds, not words, that are now needed. 
Private enterprise is only awaiting an organisation such as 
the Biblioclastic Society will soon provide. Its rules will 
be based on those of the late Thugs, each member being 
pledged todestroy at least a fixed numberof new books in the 
course of a month, and to do his best to dissuade intending 
authors. In flagrant cases it may be necessary to devise a 
method of dealing with authors who insist on producing 
more than two works annually. The Queen’s Tobacco- 
Pipe, now little used, may probably be turned over to the 
Society for the destruction of books, and the Record Reign 
could scarcely be more worthily solemnised. A high place 
in the hierarchy of the Society, on whose numbers there 
will be no limit, will be given to authors who recant their 
errors and destroy their own works, like Pope, Rogers, 
Crabbe or Moliére. Vice-presidencies will probably be 
offered to two or three otherwise incorrigible novelists, like 
Miss Corelli and Mr. Crockett. If the Authors’ Society 
could be persuaded to join en bloc, much peace would 
ensue, and publishers could betake themselves with their 
capital to a really useful trade. Some living writers—say 
fifty—will of course be encouraged to go on writing, and 
the English Academy may then at last be achieved. Once 
started, the new propaganda will have no fear of success 

for it is not conceivable that persons who have known 
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leisure to read Don Quixole and The Vicar of Wakefield, Tom 
Jones and Pendennis, Emma and Ivanhoe, would ever again 
afford a market for the vulgar trash or cheap melodrama, 
disguised as novels, which threaten to engulf us all to-day. 


CHRISTMAS: PAST AND PRESENT 


HE Golden Age will not return, alas! for the more 
than sufficient reason that it never existed. Still 
we are much indebted to the Golden Age. The poets 
have never tired of putting it into their verses, and the 
philosophers, even the most serious, when they discovered 
that it was not behind them immediately started the pretty 
theory that it was still before them. They wrote treatises 
which should pave the way for it; and, though, of course, 
nobody was any the better for them the philosophers 
themselves were happy and indulged the secret hope that 
when the Golden Age arrived a most magnificent palace 
would be erected to Truth in which all true philosophers 
should reside for ever at the charges of their divine mistress. 
There was a beautiful idea in this conception of a Golden 
Age, when every one was free and equal and happy, eating 
acorns, drinking water, and inhabiting the caves, which, 
as the pious -Eneas knew, could be turned to very good 
account. The Socialists have got hold of this idea. and it 
keeps them amused, which is a great thing in a world 
where Satan finds mischief still for idle hands to 
do. But to us the Golden Age is chiefly interesting 
because, but for it, we would not be celebrating 
Christmas on, 25th December. The Roman Satu nadia, 
which were symbolical of the Golden Age, were held at 
that time and during the first centuries of the Christian 
era Christmas Day is said to have been the 6th January. 
But when Constantine proclaimed the Christian faith as 
the religion of the Roman Empire it was considered 
advisable to assimilate as many pagan customs as possible, 
and the 25th December was fixed as Christmas Day. 
Thus the idea of the Golden Age was preserved. In Italy 
at the present day, it is said, it is no uncommon thing for 
masters and servants to sit at the same table on Christmas 
Day ; and in Sir Walter Scott’s description of Christmas- 
tide in Marmion the same custom is observed In Germany 
also, while it was yet Pagan, there was the festival of the 
‘Twelve Nights,’ extending from the 25th December to 
the 6th January. So that in the Pagan world generally 
Christmas was as religiously observed as it is to-day and 
Pagan times survive yet in our Christmas festivities. 

In Scotland, where the Reformers had a free hand and 
no ruth, Christmas was abolished as a religious festival, 
and the hardy natives of the North to prove their supe- 
riority to anything like sentiment, carry on their businesses 
on Christmas Day, reserving New Year's Day for a little 
relaxation. But even in Scotland the hand of the past has 
not lost all grip, and the Pagan elements in the Christmas 
holidays stillsurvive. There even the mistletoe and holly 
are held in honour, and the Christmas tree is not unknown 
in the land. So far, then, as Christmas is concerned, 
Scotland may be said to be the most Pagan country in 
Europe. And doubtless she is proud of her reputation, 
because it is safe to say that there is nothing that belongs 
to her of which she is not proud. Yet, if you were to call 
a Scot a Pagan he would most likely challenge you to an 
argument, than which nothing more disastrous to your 
temper may be imagined. He would probably tell you 
that it was an insult to call a descendant of the Cove- 
nanters a Pagan ; and, truly, when you come to think of 
it there seems very little in common between Presby- 
terianism and Paganism. But put him to the touch. Ask 
him why he permits the mistletoe to be hung beneath his 
roof? Why he does not disdain to decorate his rooms 


with holly? Why he condescends in a moment of 
frivolity to describe the burning coal in his fire-place 
as the yule-log, why he sets up a Christmas-tree in the 
room consecrated to high and serious converse; and he 
will answer you readily enough, because it is a point of 
honour with him to be ready with an answer to any ques- 
tion that may be put to him. But it will be a lame answer 
for all that ; the fact being, although they do not know it, 
that the Scotch are Pagans to the backbone. That was 
the reason they took so kindly to the Reformation. Of 
course it isonly now and again, at rare intervals, that what 
has been bred in the bone breaks out the blood. But when 
it does it is unmistakable. Therefore it is that if you 
desire to see the old Pagan Christmas revived—the good 
old Saturnalia of the Romans, the ‘ Twelve Nights’ of the 
ancient ‘eutons—-you must go to Scotland to see it. 
Surely for this reason alone the ‘land o’ cakes’ is at this 
time of year the most interesting country in Europe. 
One can imagine the anger of the countrymen of John 
Knox if a great multitude of Cook's tourists were to cross 
the Border with the ostensible purpose of witnessing the 
revival of the old Pagan Festivals. The tourists them- 
selves might possibly be disappointed ; but tourists are 
proverbially hard to please. The word Saturnalia alone 
is enough to debauch their imaginations, and when they 
witnessed the decent and orderly way in which Christmas 
is celebrated North of the Tweed, they would say they had 
been cheated. But what country in the world is respon- 
sible for what a tourist may have imagined about it before 
his eyes have seem it. Christmas in Scotland is not a 
revival but a survival, fragmentary and incomplete, of 
Pagan times. You may say that Pagan times do not 
interest you; but that is a mistake, they do. Your sup- 
posed lack of interest is the result of sheer ignorance, and 
no man or woman can plead ignorance as justification of a 
prejudice. It is only dull and narrow minds that are 
indifferent to the history of those things which they enjoy. 
Yet what is it but this indifference which is responsible for 
this dwindling interest in Christmas even in England? 
Where are now the Wassail bow] and the Christmas log ; and 
has not even.the mistletoe somewhat fallen into disrepute ‘ 
Nowadays how many people would understand the old 
Christmas carol : 
Caput apri defero 
kteddens laudes Domino. 
The bore’s head in hand bring I 
With garlands gay and rosemary) 
I pray you all synge merely, 
Mul estis In Convivio. 

Even in Seotland, which we have dared to call Pagan, 
Christmas is not what it once was. The Guisarts 4 
mummers are a dwindling race, because they have for- 
gotten their ancient pedigree, so pleased are they _ 
that they enjoy the inestimable boon of free education ™ 
Board Schools. It is quite evident that in another hundred 
years or so all our Paganism will have disappeared, and 
whether or not we be better Christians we will certainly be 
a less interesting people. The Pagan world may have 
been a trifle cruel, but it was brave and merry. If hearts 
then were not filled to overflowing with philanthropt¢ 
zeal, they at least beat strong and fast and sent the blood 
tingling to fingers and toes. The average length of life 
may be longer now than it was then, but do we laug! 
more than our Pagan ancestors? ‘They believed in 4 
golden age that was gone, and stayed their honest hearts 
at the thought with flagons of the best. Socialists, 
doctrinaires, philosophers and minor poets tell us of 
golden age that is in store for the human race if we will 
become a nation of total abstainers and vegetarians and 0 
bequeath virtue to a remote posterity ; but our hearts are 
not thereby lifted up. As a people we have 4 most 
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romantic and picturesque past, and every Christmas it slips 
further away. How different from the Pagans who had no 
past to boast of, and so invented one of their own which 
they celebrated at this period of the year with a religious 
enthusiasm that had nothing ascetic about it. 


BESS THE CARRIER 


JT was noon of a market day at Brantham, the farmers 
had sat down to the ordinary at the Red Lion, the 
‘commercials’ were dining at the Talbot, and in the 
sanded parlour of the Harrow, where the carriers’ carts 
stopped, two or three men and a woman were washing 
down cold beef and pickles with copious draughts of brown 
stout. ‘The same party had met weekly for the last ten 
years and passed the same frank little jests. ‘Odd Bess 
hinny,’ exclaimed the white-haired old carrier from Long 
Norton, ‘A’ wonder a strappin’ lass like ee doesna get 
mairriet—if we'd only met afore I knew Jean !’ 

But the woman did not respond with her usual spirit. 
In an ordinary way, she would have rapped out an oath, 
laughed a dare-devil reckless laugh, and made a dare-devil 
reckless answer, for Bess the carrier, even before she took 
up her father’s business, was a country proverb for her loud 
free speech and equally free conduct, and to own a carrier's 
eart and be hail-fellow-well-inet at every ale-house on a 
long journey does not conduce much to refinement, [or 
once, however, she made no reply, but, as if embarrassed, 
buried her face in her pewter pot and lowered it not tili she 
had drained it empty. 

Then she rose, showing a deep-bosomed figure, that, 


but for the florid weather-stained face with its mixture of 


coarseness and good-nature, might almost have been called 
comely. ‘ A’ve no time to clatter and blether wi’ the likes 
o you the day,’ she said at last. ‘A’ve me messages to 
make and a fail man like ee owt to be thinkin’ o’ other 
things. I’ll see you jolterin’ in a hearse or the year’s done,’ 
and picking up a large basket she marched out. 

‘What the deevil’s putten Bess oot o’ fettle the day 
now ?’ asked the veteran when her back was turned. 

‘Hout you donnart sowl,’ replied one of the others, 
‘div ee no ken it’s aboot Herr Whitehead? Now dinna 
ask me particulars, for what’s clash and what's fact’s mair 
as a can tell.’ 

Meanwhile Bess stalked up the street to perform the 
hundred and one little bits of business with which her 
She had to trust all to 
memory, for she could neither read nor write; and yet it 
would have been a ten days’ wonder if she had made a 
single mistake. And to follow her was to gain a curious 
insight into the peculiarities of a rural neighbourhood. 
First the patent medicine vendor was visited, for your 
tustic, as long as he can draw breath, firmly believes 
that some magic potion will take his pains away. ‘Let 
me see if a’ve gotten them a’ now,’ said Bess, running 
over the little packages. ‘There’s the lotion for awd 
Jock Hunter —a green sod ’s mair like to cure him— 
and the pills for his wife, for it’s the bottle ae turn an’ 
pills the next wid her; and the syrup for Jen Blythe, 
she desht gars hersel’ think she’s no weel; an’ the mix 
tur for the lass at the Turk’s Head, a’m thinkin’ it’s nae 
mixtur’ “ll eure her complaint.’ And so she went on till 
she had stowed them all in her basket, and paid for each 
out of the leather bag which served as purse, Next she 
‘ent to the leather merchant to get machine-made uppers 
for the cobbler and material for the saddler; to the book- 
seller's for a curious assortment of penny weeklies ; to the 
‘pirit store for sundry bottles of rum and whisky—evidently 
she brought some custom there, for the potman had stand- 
ing orders to give her a stiff glass at every visit. Whenever 


neighbours entrusted the earrier. 
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her basket was full, she returned to the Harrow, stowed 
away the things in her covered cart, and resumed her quest. 

It might have been noticed that while going round the 
town, if she saw any one from ‘ wor villedge’ or a steward 
or bailiff from the adjacent farms, she hurried on as if to 
avoid him, and on the face of more than one kindly 
acquaintance there was a half-pitying, half-curious expres- 
sion, very different from the rollicking good-humour whict 
her presence usually inspired. Evidently there was ‘ some- 
thing up’ to-day, though Bess seemed resolved to take no 
notice of it. She went quietly and steadily through her 
tasks and at length yoked Black Jock, capped her potations 
with a good glass of rum, jumped into the cart, piloted her 
horse carefully through the streets, and then, just as she 
did every market day, fell sound asleep, and only wakened 
up at the halting-place where Black Jock, taught by long 
custom, drew up of his own accord. 

No sooner did she come within sight of the village than 
her drowsiness departed, and she sat up on the edge of the 
cart looking ‘all alive ’ for the first time that day. It may 
have been only the reaction from the drink that made her 
eyes shine, or perhaps it was a consciousness that she was 
approaching a trying situation. There were always people 
on the outlook for her cart, the shoemaker waiting for his 
‘uppers’ with his apron tucked round his hips, and his 
turban stuck on the back of his head, the saddler, those 
who wanted the papers, and one or two! gossips on the 
look-out for news. But to-night there is an unheard of 
excitement in the village. In a general way it is the 
You cannot think of worry 
in connection with the low heavily thatched cottages, each 
with its porch and garden in front and all surmounted and 
almost hidden by tall and branchy elms, while an ivied 
ruin looks down on them, and a lazy deep river between 
sedgy banks creeps slowly past. 


sleepiest place in the world. 


For once, however, Bess 
notes that the folk have wakened out of their lethargy, and 
well she knows what it means. Those youths with a 
weighing-rope, those others ramming a charge of powder 
into the old cannon, the women vivaciously talking round 
the pump, the old men with smirking faces gossiping over 
the garden hedges—what but a wedding could inspire 
their unwonted vivacity! And it is evidently no common 
wedding either ; indeed, it was the most extraordinary ever 
heard of in that part of the county. ‘Sirs!’ ‘God save 
us!’ ‘The like o’ that!’ ‘ What isthe world comin’ to !’— 
for long one could not hear the story for these ejaculatory 
comments, 

Most of them were hushed as Bess came along, but one 
impudent hussy with less consideration than the rest cried 
out as she came past: ‘ Eh, carrier Bess, it’s a sair heart 
you ll have the night.’ 

Some of the others protested, but as a matter of fact 
the woman had been annoyed by the unspoken consi- 
deration she had met with all day, and this was much 
more in her line. 

‘De’il be in me then!’ she cried back with a harridan’s 
How 


laugh. ‘1 wish her joy of him, the hungry beast. 


could a keep him? It’s plenty to keep mysel’.. And now 
that the ice was broken, she flung out jest and retort 
recklessly as she passed along, but on getting into her 
own cottage the brazened, hardened look passed mo- 
mentarily from her face as if a veil had been pulled back 
to show that down somewhere in this hardened termagant 
lurked the remains of womanhood. 

‘Poor bairns!’ she exclaimed as a child of two, and 
another of four, made a toddling run towards her with out- 


stretched arms and a ery of ‘It’s mammy,.’ They had been 


playing with her old and halt-imbecile father, whom age 
and disease had reduced, as far as intelligence went, to their 
level. 
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Little opportunity was afforded her for indulging in 
this vein of tenderness, for scarcely had she taken them 
on her knee and sat down to supper before two or three 
village gossips came in with the exasperating idea of 
administering comfort. 

‘Lordsake! But when you look at him he’s a rale 
presentable man. You canna wonder at ony wummin 
loupin’ at him,’ remarked the cobbler’s wife with her eye 
on a photograph that hung against the wall. 

It was the picture of a great handsome middle-aged man 
smartly dressed in Norfolk jacket and knickerbockers, 
and with a curly black retriever crouched at his feet and a 
gun in his hand. Perhaps a keenly observant eye might 
have caught a sort of peasant’s look on the devil-may-care 
face, might have noticed the large feet and hands, might 
have detected one or two points in which the dress did 
not seem all in keeping, but ninety-nine out of a hundred 
would have thought him a grand specimen of the average 
squire. 

The tailor’s wife, who joined a certain bitterness of 
temper to an unaffected admiration of talent, gazed criti; 
cally at the portrait and said, ‘ Ay fine feathers make fine 
burrids. I mind when Mister John ga’ him them claes and 
my man alterated them—the job’s no paid for yet—“ By 
Gad,” quoth he, when he put them on ; “it was only dress 
I needed to show a better-looking man than ony squire or 
lord in the county. I’ll get pottygraphed in these,” he 
says, and pottygraphed he was.’ 

‘They say she has thoosands upon thoosands,’ gushed 
the first speaker. ‘Walth desht fair illumerable ’—she 
meant innumerable, perhaps—‘ and was advertisin’ in the 
paper fora man. So Herr made the offer and put in the 
grand pottygraph, and it was a’ settled in a whup-crack— 
a queer coortin’, I ca’ it; but it'll be a grand thing if she 
sees the tradesfolk paid. You cudna blame the man Bess, 
it wadna have been fair to them he aws money to had he 
missed sic a grand chance.’ 

‘ And Bess,’ chimed in the tailor’s wife, ‘it’s a blessin’ 
you're no’ of the pinin’ an greetin’ kind. A  rattlin’, 
cheery lass like ee isna gan to break her heart for ony 
man.” 

Now Bess had been gradually working back into her old 
state again. It was not so much the words that irritated 
her as the fact that the two women had all the while been 
engaged, as she thought, in mentally comparing the face 
on the wall with those of her chubby youngsters. 

‘Devil take me if I care a button,’ she answered care- 
lessly. ‘I’m no’ like you that went yammerin’ ower a’ the 
toon when Prick-ma-thumb gat ower thick wi’ the pub- 
lican’s lass; and when a wummin advertises for a man, 
Go set! I'll believe in the thoosands upon thoosands 
when I see them. It is, mebbe, only his joke after a’, for 
he’s always been at some cantrip since first I knew him. 
It’s a try on.’ 

‘Nothin’ o’ the kind,’ they exclaimed simultaneously. 

‘I’ve seen the invellops of her letters,’ said the tailor’s 
wife. ‘They were addressed, “ Henry Whitehead, Esquire, 
the Croft House.” And he’s bowt a new iron bed and a 
sofy, and last Saturday night he got six bottles o’ whisky 
on trust from the Turk’s Head for the occasion, more by 
token there wasna a drop left on Monday morning,’ 
chorused the other. 

‘Well, ll get the babbies to bed and see the h’y’m 
comin’. By jingo! she deserves a welcome,’ cried Bess, 
and the two matrons joined the crowd at the road-end 
which is the entrance to the village. 

The occasion seemed to have been specially designed to 
bring out the fashions for which ‘ wor villedge’ is famous, 
and young and old were going about the preparations with 
an enthusiasm compounded in equal parts of jest and 
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earnest, for Harry Whitehead was one of those merry 
graceless seamps whom people like in spite of themselves, 
even when they hold him up as a warning. His father 
had been a hedger-and-ditcher and nominally his own 
calling was the same, but having a great repugnance to 
hard work and a keen love of sport, he was much fonder of 
walking out with the keeper than wielding spade or bill- 
hook. And in one way it was his misfortune to attract the 
notice of the Squire’s eldest son, who equally appreciated 
his boisterous humour and his knowledge of field-lore. 
But he never thought of maintaining Harry or taking him 
into his service and a present now and then of a hare or a 
couple of rabbits, a east-off suit of clothes, or the tip of 
half a sovereign, only encouraged idle ways. Harry had 
made an adroit use of this aristocratic friendship in order 
to get as deeply into debt as was possible for a man in his 
position. 

He thought himself a man of very keen address when, 
coming one day on a certain matrimonial advertisement, it 
came into his head to represent himself as a man of means, 
and as he was vain of his personal appearance it seemed 
the most natural thing in the world that no further 
questions were asked as soon as his photograph was sent. 
It is true he was ‘handfasted’ to the carrier, but when a 
man’s credit is stopped one cannot fairly expect him to be 
fastidiously scrupulous. Two thousand a year—that was 
the exact income which had been exaggerated into 
thousands and thousands—what could he not do with it ? 

His neighbours were as proud of him asif he had won a 
great battle, though they qualified the expression of their 
feelings with some such phrase as ‘So be as there’s no 
hanky-panky under it ;’ and he had no dithiculty in borrow- 
ing enough to get a first-class return to the town in which 
the fair one lived. And now they were every minute ex 
pecting him and his bride in the baker’s gig, for that was 
the only carriage Herr could compass, let his wife suspect 
what she might. ‘ You've an oily tongue when you like 
Herr,’ the baker had remarked ; and ‘ Damn it a’ man, the 
knot ‘ll be tied fast or then an’ she'll ha’ to make the 
most o't.’ 

A youth had added, ‘ And by the Lord, Herr, we'll gie 
gie you a h’y’m-comin’ sic as hasna been seen here since 
the Rectcr’s jubilee ;’ and it seemed as if he meant to keep 
his word. Not only was the old cannon charged ready for 
a salvo, but all who had guns brought them out to shoot— 
flint-locks, muzzle-loade:s, ancient pistols fit for a curiosity 
shop. The great skeels—tub-looking water vessels—were 
brought out to be filled with beer and ‘ baps ’—Harry’s 
drouthy cronies, when set on drinking, scoffed at jugs and 
glasses—and the lads were ready to rope the couple—ic., 
pass a rope across the road till drink-money was produced. 
Here and there a red flannel petticoat extended on a stick 
served for bunting, and imparted a gay and_ holiday 
aspect to the quiet village. 

It was not till after much waiting—not indeed till a 
skeel had been filled and emptied more than once—that 
the joyous cavalcade hove in sight, or in less exalted 
language the weary baker's pony turned the corner. So 
curious were the onlookers that in craning forward their 
necks they forgot to hurrah, as they scanned the features 
of the plain elderly ladylike stranger who sat beside 
Harry and threw nervous glances at the crowd of yokels, 
prominent among whom was the stalwart Bess. ‘She's 
quality and no mistake,’ said the tailor’s wife. ‘ That’s the 
right gentry cut,’ cried another. As the boys ran the rope 
across the road the conveyance was brought to a sudden 
stoppage. For a moment there was loud cheering which 
stopped as they saw Harry thrust his hand into his pocket 

-that pocket for ever empty—and then make a hurried 
explanation to his wife, in which the words, ‘ No change, 
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nothing but a five-pound note,’ were audible and Bess, who 
was close by, watched the woman pull off her glove and 
pull out her purse whence she extracted half a crown, at 
the sight of which hooting began to be mingled with 
cheers, for in ‘ wor villedge’ it is expected that rope-money 
should always be paid in gold. However the bridegroom 
appeased them by calling out,‘ Gan to the Turk’s Head and 
ca’ for what you like, I’ll see it paid.’ 

‘Oh, thank you, dear, that’s so nice,’ said his bride as the 
crowd moved off to the public house—all but some children 
on the look-out for coppers, ‘And you wont forget, love, 
that is one pound seventeen and six you now owe me.’ 

Herr was annoyed at the relentless accuracy with which 
she kept count of every shilling he borrowed. ‘ Hout 
lass!’ he cried. ‘ What's a sovereign more or less to the 
like of you that has your thoosands a year, and I may as 
wall tell you hinny, or the mother ‘Il come beforehand wi'd ; 
I'm dashed hard up—in fac’ I’ve nothing.’ 

‘Except the rents coming in,’ said she shyly. 

‘Devil a rent,’ he replied hurriedly. ‘It was a blaw, 
only a joke, hinny!’ He saw the shiewd strong features of 
his mother peering through the window and hastened to 
get out his confession. 

To his surprise the lady took it quite gently. She 
said nothing till they were safe inside, and then, ‘My 
darling love, quoth she. ‘It is perhaps better this way 
after all, for I had the same confession to make. I am as 
pooras you!’ ... 

Meanwhile, Bess the carrier was crooning over her 
children. ‘I'll be mother an’ faither baith to you dears, 
and we're well quit of him the muckle selfish useless 
beast, and her, Good Lord, you could ha’ knocked me doon 
wi a strae when I saw the lang skinny fingers and the 
bit seab on the back o’ the hand! Gosh! as if I cudna 
tell a manty-maker when I saw her, and me been Bess 
the carrier for ten ‘ears !’ P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 


RICHARD 111, AT THE LYCEUM 


_ HENRY IRVING,whose accident creates the greatest 

sympathy and anxiety, is nothing if not critical con- 
cerning his own acting and his own management. When 
he first played Richard the Third he enacted the part 
under ‘Colonel’ Bateman’s management and made a very 
decided hit by the freshness of his conception of the part 
and by the determination and skill with which he executed 
that conception. His acting then was remarkable for 
absence of convention, for strange subtlety, and as the 
play went on for an exposition without over emphasis of 
the downright villany which the text warrants. Then, as 
now, he discarded Cibber’s fustian just as he did the 
Edmund Kean tradition of the part—a tradition which in 
all likelihood may be unjust to Kean’s memory. Mr. 
Irving played Richard without exaggerated deformity, 
with the bearing of a man of great birth and great ideas, 
and with the conviction of indomitable courage and enter- 
prise. It was a realisation of what the great Napoleon 
might have been had he been born in that time and in 
that way, free, that is, alike from vulgarity and from 
scruple. 

Henry Irving was then able to delight his audience 
by showing that the scene of courtship could be made into 
such perfect ‘counterfeit’ as to render the Lady Anne’s 
Yielding by degrees perfectly natural in accordance with a 
weak human and feminine nature struggling against a mascu- 
line and master mind. He was able also to make this not the 
least discordant with the abrupt changes of mood immedi- 
ately preceding and following it, he was able to strike terror 
with the dream scene and _ to compel admiration for the 
brave death of a man filled full with ill-doing. In the per- 
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formance now so unluckily interrupted the whole con- 
ception of the character remains as perfect as before 
but—and this is a very important but—the manner of 
carrying out the ideas is strangely bettered. Without a 
hint taken from the actor’s experience in Mephistopheles 
there is yet more devilry than there was before in the 
speeches where the devil comes uppermost, there is re- 
fined fineness in the brilliant and captivating hypocrisy, 
more feeling and therefore more effect in the dream scene. 
And in the one passage in which Richard, awake, acknow- 
ledges himself as weak a human being as the poorest of his 
subjects, the note of pathos, the solitary one in the part, 
was struck with intensity the more penetrating for being 
devoid of violence. The passage referred to is of 
course ‘There is no creature loves me, and when I 
die no soul will pity me.’ In Henry’s Irving’s utter- 
ance of these words there was a _ whole world 
of poignant misery and_ self-condemnation _ bursting 
from a heart overcharged with too heavy a burden of 
crime and control. It was the very essence of the 
despair that overtakes even the greatest of men and 
commanders sooner or later in some hour of unrest and 
unquiet remembrances. It was more, it was the cry from 
the soul of the wicked man, who will not turn from his 
wickedness, being riven in twain. 

The ‘ production’ of the play was prefect in the fullest 
sense of the word, and there is hardly a member of the 
cast who does not deserve special praise. Among the 
younger actors Mr. Gordon Craig particularly distinguished 
himself. Ww, ee 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 

A iE our daily papers going to turn themselves into 
ve literary miscellanies? We all know that in the 
United States the tendency of journals is to grow bigger 
and bigger, and more and more encyclopedic in contents ; 
but in this country, hitherto, the daily news-sheet has not 
set itself deliberately to rival the weekly or the monthly 
magazine ; it has concerned itself mainly with the collection 
and presentation of everyday details. What, however, is 
there to prevent the wealthier and larger journals from 
offering their readers not only news but ‘ reading’ of a 
general nature? In the Daily Telegraph of Monday there 
were two whole pages devoted to miscellaneous contribu- 
tions, each one of them signed. There were lengthy 
lucubrations from the pens of Sir Edwin Arnold, the Hon. 
F. Lawley, Mr. Joseph Bennett, Mr. H. D. Traill, Mr. 
Clement Scott and Mr. W. L. Courtney—all thrown in for 
the penny—free, gratis, and for nothing! Assuredly the 
British public of to-day gets plenty for its money; it 
cannot complain of the quantity, at least, that it receives. 
The question is, What, if this sort of thing goes on, is to 
become of the conscientious devotee of the daily press ? 
The morning journal, instead of being a thing to skim 
over at breakfast time and then throw away, will be a 
thing to sit down to with the solemnity with which one 
attacks a book or a‘ monthly.’ Of course there are those 
among us for whom the roaring of the young (and old) 
lions of the D. 7. has no attraction and who can easily 
turn deaf ears to it ; but there are others for whom it may 
have charm, and who may be withheld by it from their 
daily avocations. For such as these there lies danger in 
the ‘daily magazine.’ 

One of our morning papers has just started a new novel, 
and takes the opportunity of submitting to its readers a 
biographical sketch of the distinguished writer. This 
gentleman, it appears, is still on the right side of thirty, 
but that does not prevent our contemporary from bestowing 
upon him and its patrons a half-column ‘notice’ of his 
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‘career. ‘This, ‘truly, is the halcyon time of the young, 
the very young, author. People wake up and find them- 
selves famous (as fame goes nowadays) before they have 
left college. We have geniuses who are still in their 
teens; successful novels are written by persons who are 
not yet ‘of age.’ Time was when a statesman was thought 
youthful at fifty; the day seems likely to come when we 
shall have premiers of fifteen! Youth, of course, is a 
glorious thing, and has done brilliant things, as Disraeli 
long ago told the world in a famous passage. One needs 
a large infusion of it in public life as in literature. It is 
full of energy, of hope, and of illusions, and is a good 
counter-agent to the slowness, the deliberateness, the 
over-cautiousness (possibly) of the middle-aged and the 
old. But the pendulum, formerly perhaps too much on 
the side of the venerable, seems to have swung a little too 
far the other way. People ought surely to have seen at 
least something of life before they add to the already 
enormous piles of essay and fiction. The scribe of the new 
generation is a little too fond of taking down the shutters 
before he has anything of importance to put in the shop- 
window. 

It is not often that the binding of a modern book is.so 
quaint and striking as at once to excite remark. Still 
more rarely has it the quality of appropriateness to the 
contents within. ‘The cover of a volume might well be 
made to indicate, or at least suggest, its raison d'cire ; but 
only now and then does that happen. It has just happened 
in the case of the Reliques of Old London, by Messrs. 
Wheatley and Way. Here the two sides of the binding 
are so designed as to represent a brick wall, into which, on 
the top side, a monumental tablet is inserted, to set forth 
the title of the book. I don’t say the effect is precisely 
beautiful, but it has novelty, and does not displease. 
Unquestionably it attracts the eye—which is something. 

Is there copyright in a nom-de-guerre? I mean, if you 
write under an assumed name can you lay claim to it as 
your own property and warn off possible ‘conveyers’. of 
the same? I ask, because I see that the lady known as 
‘ Theo. Gift’ has had to draw attention to the fact that a 
book purporting to be by ‘ Theo. Gift’ is not by the original 
user of that pseudonym. Can it be that there is a real 
Theo. Gift—some one to whom his (or her) pastors and 
masters gave that name at his (or her) baptism’ I am 
not prepared to say that the ‘ Theo. Gift ’ hitherto familiar 
to the reading world is in the front rank of novelists, but 
her stories (such as 4 Maiter-of-Fact Girl, Visited on the 
Children, An Innocent Maiden, Lil Lorimer, Victims, Dis- 
honoured, and so forth) have found a good many readers ; 
and if a second ‘ Theo. Gift ’ proposes to enter the literary 
field, the fact cannot but be embarrassing to both. 

Regret, I note, has been expressed that two prominent 
American writers have declined to turn out a biography of 
the late J. R. Lowell. The regret is one I cannot share. 
Surely Mr. Lowell could not have a more appropriate or 
more desirable memorial than is furnished by his published 
Correspondence, among which are some of the best leLters 
of our time. These tell the story of his life with quite 
sufficient vividness. but, in truth, if a biography of Mr. 
Lowell is asked for, why not be content with the one 
which exists already? One does exist. It was written by 
another American, Mr. F. H. Underwood, and made its 
first appearance some fourteen or fifteen years ago. It is 
a modest work, but (I think) suffices. 

Talking of Americans, we are to have a new volume of 
essays fron Mr. T. W. Higginson, entitled—poetically and 
comprehensively—ook and Heart. Mr. Higginson is not 
at all unknown in this country. He has not had many 
English publishers, but many of his books have had a circu- 
lation in our midst, such as his memoirs of Wendell Phillips 
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and Margaret Fuller Ossoli, his Studies of American Authors, 
his History of the United States, his T'ravellers and Outlaws, 
his Poems and Translations, and his volumes of essays 
called Common Sense about Women and Women and Men, 
He was represented over here quite recently—well, a 
couple of years ago—by his English History for American 
Readers. 

Yet another edition of the works of Dickens! Well, 
well: this time the editors are Messrs. F. G. Kitton and 
C. F. Rideal—both of whom have already exhibited an 
intelligent interest in things Dickensian, To Mr. Kitton 
we owe a Bibliography of Dickens, brought out some 
sixteen years agone; likewise a memoir of Dickens's 
famous illustrator, H. K. Browne (‘ Phiz’), which came 
two years later. Mr. Rideal is the compiler of a selection 
of Wellerisms from Pickwick and Master Humphrey's Clock, 
now ten years old. 

I observe, by the way, that a brother gossiper, discussing 
this enterprise of Messrs. Kitton and Rideal, says: ‘ But 
what is unmistakably a necessity is a Dickens Concordance 
Some one should compile this work with- 
We want to know where to look for a 
This shows a 


and Directory. 
out any delay. 
passage or a name at a moment's notice.’ 
lapse of memory on the part of my excellent contem- 
A work of the sort he desiderates is already in 

has been in existence for nearly a quarter of a 
century. In 1872 Mr. Gilbert A. Pierce published at 
Boston, U.S.A., The Dickens Dictionary: ‘a key to the 
characters and principal incidents in the tales of Charles 
Dickens.’ Of this an edition appeared in London in 
1878, and I do not think the book has been in any 
It embodied a good idea, well carried 


porary. 
existence 


way superseded. 
out. 

Mr. T. J. Wise, it seems, is compiling a bibliography of 
Tennyson. This is good news, because, creditable enough 
as is the bibliography made by the late R. H. Shepherd, 
it is not difficult to conceive it bettered. There could be, 
and I hope will be, something much more comprehensive, 
if not quite exhaustive. Mr. Shepherd’s effort is good so 
far as it goes, but it does not go far. It is a bibliography 
of the /Vorks of Tennyson, but not of the books and articles 
written about the Works. 

[ hada note the other day on the work in verse of Mr. F. 
W. Bourdillon, It appears that we must be careful not 
to ascribe to Mr. I’. W. Bourdillon any publications on 
religious subjects, because those proceeded from his father's 
pen. ‘The elder Mr. Bourdillon’s initials were two only— 
‘Ff. B. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
‘FREE TRANSLATIONS’ 
[‘lo the Editor of The National Observer} 
London, 21st December, 1896. 


Sik,—I know not whether the following efforts may be 
thought worthy of a place amongst your ‘ Free Translations ’— 
be their intrinsic merit what it may, I can at least vouch for 
their genuineness. ‘The first is complete ; ‘ Privatus illis census 
erat brevis’ being rendered ‘The short private man was burnt 
by them.’ The second, unfortunately, is but a fragment ; the 
original being ‘Ast ipsam miserandus avem contingere ferro 
Non valuit,’ the construer commenced ‘ But he, poor fellow, 
was not quite well,’—and here the inopportune intervention of 
an irascible form-master prevented the completion of what 
promised to be a perfect cameo. I should like to conclude by 
chronicling a delicate rendering into Latin of smoon-beams as 
‘Trabes Lune,’ a pleasant fancy which appealed greatly to the 
poetical temperament of the present Dean of Canterbury, who 
was correcting the copy of verses in which it occurred.—I am 
etc., CECIL F. PARRY. 
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MAGNIFICAT 


FPNHIS is Christ’s birthday: long ago 

it He lay upon His Mother's knee, 

Who kissed and blessed Him soft and low— 
God’s gift to her, as you to me. 


My baby dear, my little one, 

The love that rocks this cradling breast 
Is such as Mary gave her Son : 

She was more honoured, not more blest. 


He smiled as you smile : not more sweet 
Than your eyes were those eyes of His, 
And just such little hands and feet 
As yours Our Lady used to kiss. 


The world’s desire that Mother bore : 
She held a King upon her knee : 

O King of all my world, and more 
Than all the world’s desire to me ! 


I thank God on the Christmas morn, 
For he has given me all things good : 

This body which a child has borne, 
This breast, made holy for his food. 


High in high heaven Our Lady’s throne 
Beside her Son’s stands up apart : 

I sit on heaven’s steps alone 
And hold my King against my heart. 


Across dark depths she hears your cry ; 

She sees your smile, through worlds of blue, 
Who was a mother, even as I, 

And loved her child, as I love you. 


And to her heart my babe is dear, 
Because she bore the Babe Divine, 

And all my soul to hers draws near, 
And loves Him for the sake of mine ! 


— 


“. NEsbIT, 


REVIEWS 
CHRIST'S HOSPITAL 


Chris?’s Hospital. Recollections, edited by R. BRIMLEY 
JOHNSON. London: George Allen. 


This, though a piece of book-making of the paste and 
scissors order, is yet a very useful composition for any one 
interested in the great foundation of which it treats, or in the 
history of schools in general. Its illustrations are excellent. 
The bulk of the book is composed of papers on the school, as 
itwas in the days of their youth, by the three well-known writers 
who adorned Christ’s Hospital at the end of the last, and the 
literary world of London at the beginning of the present century, 
Lamb, Coleridge and Leigh Hunt. Oddly enough, the account 
given by Leigh Hunt, though the least celebrated writer of the 
three, is far the most readable. The ‘editor’ appears in an 
introduction on the foundation of the hospital. It is a pity that 
he did not make more of it, as, though this too is paste and 
scissors work, it might have been made quite as entertaining as, 
besides having much more novelty than, the essays of Elia or 
the vapourings of Coleridge. Lesides, it would throw a new 
light on the truth and trustworthiness of several of the later 
Papers themselves. The extracts as to the foundation are taken 
from ‘A Familiar and Friendly Discourse, Dialogue-wise,’ 
made by John Howes, who was in the employ of the Hospital in 
the reign of Elizabeth, and was, if not a contemporary of the 
foundation, at least in a position to have heard an account of 
itfrom those who were contemporary. The discourse is a little 
‘omantic in its style, for the sake of glorifying those who were 
‘oncerned in the Foundation, but the very sober purposes 
Which dictated it very plainly appear. Mr. Johnson quotes a 
Passage from the Schools Inquiry Commission Report about 
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Christ’s Hospital, which may well be taken as a specimen of 
the rhetorical method of writing (without any regard to the 
facts) which also characterises Lamb’s paper. ‘ Christ’s Hospital,’ 
it says,‘is a thing without parallel in the country and sud gener‘s. 
It is a grand relic of the medizeval spirit—a monument of the 
profuse munificence of that spirit, and of that constant stream 
of individual beneficence, which is so often feund to flow around 


institutions of that character.’ Not to cavil too much at the 
false diction of ‘a monument... of a stream,’ we may yet 
say that the tone of the sentence is exaggerated and extra- 
vagant. There are scores of institutions like Christ’s Hospital, 
if it is regarded in its Hospital aspect, and many if it is 
regarded as a Public School. It is only suz generis in being 
extra rich. 

When the monasteries were dissolved by Henry VIII. the 
friar’s houses were also abolished. The four churches of the 
four chief orders of friars were the largest in the city next to 
St. Paul’s and St. Martin’s Le Grand, and were the special 
resort of the sturdy rogue and vagabond, and the lazy poor with 
their filthy sores. Before the dissolution a voluntary poor-rate 
had been started to relieve these people at the doors of the 
churches, and so keep them out of the churches them- 
selves. After the dissolution, the city wanted to buy the 
churches and convert them into poor-houses. They offered 
1000 marks, but Henry thought this was not enough— pinch- 
pence’ he called them. The other friar’s churches were 
sold to private purchasers ; but in the last year of his reign he 
came to an agreement with the City to hand over the Grey 
Friars,which was to be dubbed Christ Church, and converted into 
a parish church, and St. Bartholomew’s hospital. rom Edward 
VI. was further bought for £2500, a very large sum, St. 
Thomas’s Hospital. This and St. Bartholomew’s were fitted up 
for the purposes for which they are still used, as hospitals for 
the sick. ‘The dissolute poor were dealt with in the disused 
palace of Bridewell, which was also acquired from the Crown. 
Lastly the foundlings and orphan children were to be placed in 
the Grey Friars, then called Christ Church, and the revenues 
of the Savoy Hospital (which cost the Crown large sums out 
of pocket to maintain), and not only its revenues but its bed and 
bedding were transferred to the City for their use. Letters patent 
in 1552 confirmed all this, and gave the corporation of the city 
a district incorporation as ‘Governors of the Possessions, etc. , 
of the Hospitals of King Edward VI. of England, of Christ, 
Bridewell, and St. Thomas the Apostle.’ Not a word was said 
in the charter as to education, but Christ’s Hospital was lumped 
with the others for the ‘poor, fatherless, decrepit, aged, infirm 
and impotent persons.’ Christ’s Hospital was, in fact, a foundling 
hospital and orphanage, to talk in modern language. Of 
course when you had got your foundlings and orphans you had 
to employ them and occupy them, and therefore to teach as well 
as to feed and clothe them ; just as the Poor Law children, and 
children in the Orphanages have to be taught now. But the 
teaching was not an essential but an accident. The object 
was, as Mr. Johnson quotes from Howes, ‘to fake out of the 
streets all the fatherless children, and other poor men’s children 
that were not able to keep them, and to bring them to the late 
dissolved house of the Grey Friars, which was devised to be a 
hospital for them, where they should have meat, drink and 
clothes, lodging and learning, and officers to attend upon them.’ 
It was founded and supported at first by a subscription, more 
or less voluntary. ‘Thirty persons did commonly meet every 
day in the lower chamber in the Guildhall where they . . . agreed 
to press or fine every one of themselves a small sum of money 
according to his calling and ability, some £20, some £10, some 
more. All preachers were set to draw on their parishioners 
to a frank benevolence and weekly pension . .. Boxes were 
delivered to every Innholder, also to the Wardens of every 
company. The virtuous Prince Edward did of himself 
command that all the linen belonging to the churches in London 
should be brought and delivered to the governors for the use of 
these poor. As to the class admitted, out of 380 who came in 
1552 ‘many would watch daily when the porters were absent 
that they might steal out and fall to their old occupations. A 
number of children being taken from the dunghill, when they 
came to sweet and clean keeping and to a fair diet, died down- 
right. Girls as well as boys, or ‘ women and men’ as they were 
called, were taken in. In 1556 there were 250 to ‘lodge and 
learn’ and 150 ‘sucking children.’ 
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Anything more unlike the old schools—Winchester, Eton, 
St. Paul’s, or Westminster—can hardly be imagined. A bill 
was filed in Chancery in the early part of this century to 
restrain the abuses of patronage of Christ’s Hospital, and bring 
it back to its old state of an orphanage and foundling hospital. 
Coleridge wrote against this : ‘We request Mr. Waithman and 
his fr ends, the aldermen, to examine and collate the original 
foundations, writings and earliest documents of the colleges at 
our two Universities, and, above all, of Westminster, Charter- 
house and Merchant Taylor’s Schools, and fairly to make it 
known whether they will not have discovered either the same 
or similar words as are really existent in the charters, etc., of 
Christ’s Hospital.’ He wrote, through design or ignorance, 
audaciously. It looks like design, because he quoted himself the 
word orphanotrophium or an orphanage as appearing ‘in the 
earliest writings. He might seek in vain through all the 
writings of all the public schools for centuries before he would 
find anything the least approaching this; though he would 
find the same thing, if not the same words, in foundling hos- 
pitals centuries before, and in bluecoat schools centuries after, 
Christ’s Hospital. As Leigh-Hunt, not less patriotic a blue- 
coat than Coleridge, with more honesty, writes : ‘The place is 
not only designated an orphan house in its Latin title, but the 
boys, in the prayers which they repeat every day, implore the 
pity of heaven upon “us poor orphans.” I remember the per- 
plexity this caused me ata very early period. It is true the 
word «rphan may be used in a sense implying destitution, but 
this was zo/¢ its Christ’s Hospital intention ; nor do the younger 
boys give it the benefit of that scholarly intention.’ Leigh 
Hunt went on: ‘I believe there has been no law passed to 
alter the letter of this intention, which is a pity, since the 
alteration has taken place. An extension of it was probably 
very good, and even demanded by circumstances.’ The law, 
by means of a scheme, has now been altered, and the extension 
confirmed. But to say that the foundation of Christ’s 
Hospital was like that of Winchester or Eton, or that it was 
orginally intended for anything else than gutter-children, is 
to say the thing which is not. And now—but so much time 
has been spent on the introduction that there is no space for 
the rest. The orphan poor, who were displaced by the middle 
classes, were amply revenged ; for if there was a purgatory 
on earth to which nothing that is told of any public school, 
not even of the savagery of early life at Marlborough, can 
compare, it was Christ’s Hospital at the time that Lamb, 
Coleridge and Leigh Hunt wrote of. 


THE RUSSIAN CONVICT 


The New Siberia. By HARRY DE WIND’. London: 
Chapman. 


Mr. Harry de Windt’s latest production is of necessity highly 
controversial. It records a more or less flying visit to the 
Russian convict settlements on Sakhalien, and the Trans- 
Baikal district of Siberia. Now there are those to whom 
every Russian official is, of necessity, a demon and every 
Russian criminal a saint and martyr. There are those, on the 
other hand, who regard the system, despite its occasional 
barbarities, as capable of extenuation, if not of absolute 
approval. Mr. de Windt belongs emphatically to the second 
class, and he has made out a plausible case for transportation 
to Sakhalien and Eastern Siberia. But he has weakened it 
not a little by certain blunders that might easily have been 
avoided. The Daily Chronicle, for example, need not have 
been at pains to get his statement, that the capital punish- 
ment is only inflicted on political offenders, contradicted by a 
member of the Russian Imperial Geographical Society. Again, 
his assertions as to the climate and capacities of Sakhalien 
have to be received with caution. He visited it during the 
brief summer, and came back with the impression that it is an 
Eldorado for convicts. Yet he admits that the roads are 
infested with starving wretches who rob for a livelihood. And 
other travellers, writing from fuller knowledge, have reported 
the island to be barely habitable and cruelly barren. Mr. de 
Windt’s description of the time-expired men as a happy popu- 
lation of farmers and market gardeners must have been foisted 
on him by some ingenious official. 

Mr. de Windt’s mistakes are to be regretted the more, because 
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he is evidently trustworthy so far as personal observation goes, 
His account of the voyage in the prison-ship to Sakhalien is 
unmistakably written in good faith. The hold was much over- 
crowded, but it was, at the same time, kept scrupulously clean, 
The gaolers, picked men from the navy, treated the convicts 
not unkindly. The prisoners, however, were capable of the 
most hideous cruelty amongst themselves. A half-witted youth 
had complained of a companion. The head of the gang there- 
upon sentenced him to be kept awake for seven days and nights, 
and this piece of torture was only detected by accident. We 
may mention, by the way, that the photographs of convict types 
with their receding chins, and protuberant brows, should be 
studied by every anthropologist. Arrived at Sakhalien, Mr. de 
Windt visited the prison of Korsakovsky Port, and found it clean, 
orderly and endurable. Greasy, but substantial, soup, and crisp, 
if coarse, brown bread, formed the fare. His most significant 
experiences, however, were at Alexandrovsky Port, and they 
give us a glimpse of what a Siberian prison can be like. In 
most the discipline is easy, but not sounder M. Tashkine. He 
keeps a flogger on the premises, who will, on occasions, wield 
the ‘ plet,’ six strokes from which will kill a man. He saw no 
less than eight men chained to wheelbarrows for six months— 
possibly more. The convict Pashchenko, who had escaped to 
San Francisco and then came back to Russian territory through 
some fatal fascination, had been in a dark cell, measuring 
thirteen feet by eight, for three years. Yet the workshops looked 
cheerful, and the schools for the children of convicts were 
admirably conducted. Apart from the medieval rigour of the 
punishments, a cruel injustice is committed by forcing political 
prisoners to associate with the vilest criminals. ‘We cannot 
complain of actual ill-treatment,’ said the revolutionary Gottze 
to Mr. de Windt, ‘ but this is an awful place.’ He spoke of the 
silver mines of Nertchinsk and the prison attached to them. 

Concerning those mines, which play a prominent part in 
Siberian horrors real or imaginary, Mr. de Windt has much to 
tellus. The journey thither has been made easier of late, now 
that the railway runs to Tomsk. The rate of progress afoot 
is from eighteen to twenty miles a day, every third day being 
spent in rest. In the mines the prisoners do not work in irons, 
and their hours, though long in summer, only last in winter- 
time from 7 A.M. to 4 P.M. The meals are porridge and black 
bread for breakfast ; soup, and three times a week meat and 
kvas, for dinner ; gruel, black bread, and tea for supper. The 
stories about prisoners rotting to death are all nonsense of 
course, though accidents have occurred through the flimsiness 
of the wood-work. Mr. de Windt found the Stilna shaft, the 
only one now worked, well ventilated and safe. He reduces, 
too, to its true dimensions the story of Onor. We confess that 
itis rather gruesome, though there was no ‘habitual canni- 
balism,’ as reported in the papers. A party told off to make 
a road was reduced to such straits through starvation that 
three of the convicts resolved to escape. One was murdered 
and partly eaten by his companions, who were captured 
shortly afterwards. The gaoler, Khanoff, had Vassiliéff flogged 
to death, but spared Kalenik on the ground of insanity. Yes; 
abominable horrors are practised no doubt under the Russian 
penal system, but parallels could be found in the Australia of 
two generations back. Marcus Clarke, in Hor the Term of his 
Natural Life, had official documents to draw upon when de- 
scribing the cannibalism of Gabbett and Jemmy Vetch. Alto- 
gether Mr. de Windt may be congratulated on having got much 
nearer to the truth about Siberia than the sensation-mongers 
like Mr. Kennan. The system is brutal, but not so absolutely 
inhuman as has been supposed. The volume, besides, contains 
much interesting information about the Siberian railway, and 
the natives of those parts—a singularly repulsive race. 


A PRAISEWORTHY TRANSLATION 


The Pharsalia of Lucan. Translated into Blank Verse by 
EDWARD RIDLEY, ().C. London : Longmans. 


Alone, or almost alone, among the greater Latin poets, 
Lucan has neither been over-edited nor over-translated. Mr. 
Haskins as annotator, Mr. Heitland in his excellent /ntroduction, 
have done their best to make the difficult ways possible : for a 
translation, most people have glanced at Marlowe's version of 
Book i., and most—we venture to think—have found, with Mr, 
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Ridley (p. xiv.), that the great poet, in this task,‘ was hardly equal 
either to Lucan or himself.’ But May’s version is almost for- 
gotten, and even the praise of Pope has not kept Rowe’s alive. 

It is not easy to explain this caprice of fame. The strife of 
Cesar and Pompey is a truly epical theme : nothing in Roman 
history is of more extended interest. The poet’s own position 
under Nero, his marvellous precocity, his tragic end, supply all 
the collateral aids to fame. Dante (/nf. c. iv.) makes Virgil 
class him with Homer, Horace, Ovid, and himself. Shelley 
thought the P/arsalia ‘transcended Virgil.’ Yet it remains a 
fact that not very many people read Lucan, and very few indeed 
read him through. Dean Merivale—a great admirer of the 
poet—thought his fault a lack of ‘magination; a view hard 
to reconcile with Shelley’s phrase ‘a wonderful genius.’ 
Perhaps we may say that Lucan is half eclipsed by two great 
faults: He has no sense of the point at which rhetoric touches 
the absurd ; he has little sense of proportion, and describes 
things small and great with equal floridity. ‘ Verbosity,’ as 
distinguished from dulness, might have been coined to define 
Lucan’s style. 

Mr. Ridley, in our judgment, has made a very meritorious 
attempt at a very difficult task. His blank verse is vigorous 
and rhythmical, though it rather fails in flexibility and variety ; 
it has the grace of pride, but not the grace of tears. Whether 
Mr. Ridley is new to the art of translation, we know not—but in 
his blank verse we should say he compares favourably with so 
practised a hand as Sir Theodore Martin in his recent version 
of 4:nezd, ivi. It is no doubt easier to be nearly as good as 
Lucan than to be nearly as good as Virgil—still, it is a consider- 
able success to write blank verse even fairly well, through a 
sustained effort of many thousands of lines. Here (p. 35, Bk. ii.) 
is a very characteristic passage, full of Lucan’s merits and 
defects, describing the Marian massacre in pb.c. 87 (Bk. ii., ll. 
98-114). 

How dread that day when conquering Marius seized 
The city’s ramparts! with what fated speed 

Death strode upon his victims! plebs alike 

And nobles perished ; far and near the sword 

Struck at his pleasure, till the temple floors 

Ran wet with slaughter, and the crimson stream 
Befouled with slippery gore the holy walls. 

No age found pity: men of failing years, 

Just tottering to the grave, were hurled to death ; 

From infants, in their being's earliest dawn, 

The growing life was severed. For what crime ? 

Twas cause enough for death that they could die. 

The fury grew. . . . One way of life remained, . 
To kiss with shuddering lips the red right hand. be 


That is really like Lucan—it has the rhetoric, the literary 
anger, the jerkiness of the original. But when Lucan reaches 
his highest level—as, e.g, 1n Pompey’s dream, at the beginning 
of Book vii., or Cato’s reply to Labienus when pressed by 
him to consult the oracle of Jupiter Hammon (Book ix,, ll. 570- 
84)—we miss in the translation something, though by no means 
all, of the inspiration of the original — 


Doth it not suffice 
To aim at deeds of bravery? Can fame 
Grow by achievement? Nay! No Hammon's voice 
Shall teach us this more surely than we know. 
Bound are we to the gods ; no voice we need ; 
They live in all our acts, although the shrine 
Be silent : at our birth and once for all 
What may be known the author of our being 
Revealed ; nor chose these thirsty sands to chaunt 
To few his truth, whelmed in the dusty waste. 
God has His dwelling in all things that be, 
In earth and air and sea and starry vault, 
In virtuous deeds ; in all that thou canst see, 
In all thy thoughts contained. Why further, then, 
Seek we our deities? Let those who doubt 
And, halting, tremble for their coming fates, 
Go ask the oracles. No mystic words 
Make sure my heart, but surely-coming Death. 
Coward alike and brave, we all must die. 
Thus hath Jove spoken : seek to know no more. 


lt is fine, in its way, but it has not the dignified brevity of the 
original, here much expanded. Neither do we think that M1. 
Ridley—or, for the matter of that, Mr. Haskins in his note— 
has seen the full force, the close approach to Pantheism, in the 
Phrase haeremus cuncti superis and the thoughts that follow. 

It may we think, be taken as a good working rule, that 
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Lucan should not be expanded, if it can possibly be avoided : 
for when he contrives to be concise, his brevity is most telling 
—e.g., in Book ii, ll. 347, 8—in Marcia’s plea to Cato— 

Da mihi castra sequi: cur tuta in pace relinquar 

Et sit civili propior Cornelia bello ? 
appears in the translation as 

Nor leave me here, but take me to the camp, 

Thy fond companion: why should Magnus’ wife 

Be nearer, Cato, to the wars than thine? 
Here the words we have italicised are pure padding, and yet— 
—as though to make room for them—the emphatic civ7/7 is 
entirely ignored. Again (I. 387) ‘ Huic epulae vicisse famem’ 
seems to us oddly inverted in sense by 

To him a sumptuous feast 

Was hunger conquered. 
nor do we like /imsman for socero, in 1. 595, of the same book. 
But while Mr. Ridley (Pref. p. xiv.) thinks the famous 


magno se iudice quisque tuetur. 
Victrix causa Deis placuit, sed victa Catoni. 


untranslateable, we must own to a certain liking for his version. 


Each for his cause can vouch a judge supreme ; 
The victor, heaven ; the vanquished, Cato, thee! 


In any case, Mr. Ridley’s task was laborious, was worth doing, 
and, in many respects, has been well done. 


FICTION 


1. The Wisdom of the Simple. By N&LLIE K. BLISSETT. 
Innes. 

2. Mrs. Martin's Company. And other Stories. By JANE 
BARLOW. Dent. 

3. The Picture of the King. By R. J. CHARLETON. Gay. 


4. The Strange Story of My Life. By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 
White. 

5. Because of the Child. By CURTIS YORKE. 

6. An Erring Pilgrimage. 


Jarrold. 
By NOEL AINSLIE. Lawrence. 


1. There is a crispness about this little polemic which is 
highly refreshing, like a breath of sea-air in a city street. We 
have not recently seen a better bit of characterisation than the 
ineffable Saphir Mayer, the actor-manager and J:ttérateur. 
This ‘heartless and incorrigible Josewr’ has a wife whose sim- 
plicity*he despises and whose wisdom he ignores, while he 
enjoys the incense of ‘ The Butterflies,’ a club of New Women, 
whose leader,:Lady Bannister, Saphir has separated from her 
husband. [ito the midst of this group comes the French 
Realist, Vietor Sévérin, whose great novel, ‘ Chrysanthémes,’ 
has shocked the world by its nude hideousness. Sévérin is 
too clever and mentally too just not to appreciate the ‘cult’ at 
its proper worth, and his indignation at the remarks of Sharpe, 
the critic, is natural, if rather illogical. ‘I’m not enthusiastic 
about you at any rate,’ says Sharpe. ‘I detest Realism and 
all these new ideas. I abhor the cult of Butterflies, because 
at a certain point it meets your Realism and agrees with it. 
Don’t decry the Butterflies, Sévérin, because you are one of 
them whilst you are in London. Don’t brain me on the spot! 
You and Lady Bannister are parallel cases. You preach the 
beauty of Ugliness: she, though she may not intend it, de- 
monstrates the ugliness of Beauty—I mean of course Beauty 
that is only beautiful, just as you mean Ugliness that is only 
hideous . . . the world is still quite safe.” Sévérin soon turns 
his back on the silly sisterhood, and a strange thing befalls 
him. He makes the acquaintance of Saphir’s neglected wife, 
whose truth and simplicity render her something quite fresh 
to his experience. The friendship becomes intimate, and at 
length he learns from her to loathe his early literary para- 
doxes, and even tries unavailingly to induce Saphir to with- 
draw his play, Dead Souls, from the stage. All the scenes 
between the hunch-backed author and the plain but lovable 
Valeria Mayer are full of pathos. Passion does not come in 
until in presence of her dead body Sévérin recognises to 
himself what has been the truth of his condition. It is a 


characteristic bit of irony that the successful novel, Zhe 
Velvet Mask, written in secret by Valeria out of the doleful 
experience of her married life, is after her death attributed to 
her husband, who by degrees comes to believe it his own pro- 
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duction. Among numerous bright passages the scene in 
which Vandenrust, by the critic’s good offices, is in time to 
supplant Saphir by getting his wife, the brilliant actress, 
Katharine Grandison, to acknowledge her marriage 1n the 
presence of that would-be seducer, is uncommonly well pre- 
sented ; and, on the other hand, the tragic illness of the poor 
Butterfly, Lady Bannister, and the horrors of anticipation she 
undergoes, are seriously effective. And this is more than half 
a truth; ‘You can’t judge a genius by the ordinary standard. 
If I hear a man play or sing beautifully, I know that just so 
much feeling as has gone to improve his art is utterly lacking 
in his personality. It is a perfectly logical conclusion. If 
you pour the milk in that very pretty silver jug into your tea, 
Lady Bannister, you will have improved the tea but you will 
have lessened the contents of the jug. The tea will have gained, 
the jug will have lost. It is the same with a man. What goes 
into his art goes out of his character. It is a part of him still, 
but it is detached. In other words, you cannot eat your cake 
and have it too.’ Quod Gerard Sharpe, critic. 

2. Miss Barlow’s charming contribution to the Iris series is 

as ever idiomatic and true to her native soil. Mrs. Martin's 

Company relates the marvellous experience of a lonely old 

widow, who is presented by the priest with an image of the 

Virgin he has brought from the East, which in time is embowered 

in a strange creeping plant of Oriental origin, and becomes 

the joy and wonder of the neighbourhood, bringing crowds of 

friends to the widow’s cabin. The desire of her heart thus 

satisfied, Mrs. Martin is convinced that her plant was an 

answer to prayer. ‘’Twas the Virgin herself, Heaven bless her, 

set it growin’ there wid itself, just of a purpose to be fetchin’ me 

in me company.’ A darker superstition is touched on in ‘ After 
Seven Years,’ when Francey Conroy saw the vision which costs 
handsome Hannah Wade her lover. The homicide of the 
drunken stepfather, in defence of the ‘unfort’nit little ould 
wisp of a woman,’ her mother, should not have been enough to 
part the maid and the man, but the uncanny sight of Hannah’s 
double, disposing of the body, was beyond the nerve of her 
rather half-hearted admirer. Hannah is astrong character and 
Miss Newcombe has done her justice in the frontispiece. In 
‘A Case of Conscience,’ the widdy Quin is much exercised at 
her fraud upon the young lady who trusted her with her cat. 
The true Triptolemus being slain by canine savagery, the widdy 
slips his ribbon on to her own Minnie and continues to draw 
the ten shillings a month sent for the support of the departed. 
‘ Troth, if its meself’s not the deceptionable ould haythen, get 
me one,’ she groans, and unburdening her mind to Miss Una’s 
lover, tells ‘the whole botheration that came slopping through 
her mind, like spilt wather when it’s widening itself over the 
floor.’ ‘ Bedad now, there’s no gittin’ to the end of the divil- 
ment that does be in one’s mind ; and it may be no use thryin’ 
"Tis the same way when there’s a siddiment of turf-mould at 
the bottom of your bucket of wather. If you keep stirring it 
up, ’twill bide ugly and black on you; but if you let it stand 
aisy to settle itself for a while, you'll be able to prisently pan it 
off as clane as you plase.’ . . . ‘/But sure, if we never done worse, 
we might be right enough yet’ is a true Irish sentiment in con- 
clusion. ‘A Provident Person,’ in which we find a peasant girl 
letting her grandfather’s stacks burn to avoid a hated marriage 
arranged for her by her friends, and ‘A Very Light Railway’ 
and Johnny’s imaginative methods of guarding it from the 
*‘chuckens,’ are among the best of the remaining stories. 

3. The leading idea of this semi-historical story is that during 
the time when Charles I. was at Newcastle as a prisoner to the 
Scots army he made the acquaintance of one Master Singleton, 
a limner of that town, whose principal artistic possession is a 
portrait by his master, Vandyke, of one of the most ill-starred 
of the Stuarts. This picture is supposed to have been painted 
from memory, and to represent the painter's true estimate of 
the character of his subject, its presentment caught in an un- 
guardedmoment. When the king sees the work ‘his first feeling 
as he gazed at it was one of utter repugnance, there was some- 
thing so subtly insincere and shifting in the expression of the 
face before him,’ yet he remembers, with compunction, that his 
face has worn such an expression on occasions which recall 
deeds of questionable import. There is something novel in 
this conception, but it cannot be said in any way to be sufficiently 
developed or to have much connection with the remainder of 
the narrative. This is concerned with numerous plots for the 
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rescue of the king carried on by various loyal citizens of New- 
castle, of whom Sir John Morley, the defender of the town 
during the Scottish siege, Rachel Darnell, his enthusiastic 
niece, and her lovers, Alan Footes and Hugh Elliot, are the 
most conspicuous. The incidents are numerous and full of 
local colour, while the superstitious cruelty of the age in regard 
to witchcraft and the nefarious doings of Matthew Hopkins, 
thewitch-finder, form a characteristic episode. We get glimpses 
of such leaders of the time as the Earl of Leven and Major. 
General Skippon, but the book is marred by a want of per- 
spective and concentration, and the execution is hardly adequate 
to a meritorious theme. 

4. ‘John Strange Winter’ has described many types of military 
ladies,and the ingenuous soldier's daughter is not the least familiar 
among them. But that a girl, however strange to English life, 
however completely Indian in her experiences, should have 
omitted to verify at,the War Office the newspaper report of her 
husband’s death in action is too,large a draft on our credulity, 
Dorothy's folly in this matter, especially when her husband 
Edward Hamlyn, has a cousin of the same name in the regi- 
ment, is quite unnatural, and destroys all our sympathy for her 
neuralgia and the feminine sinkings which even soup and wine 
will not allay. Given this preposterous action, the desolation 
of the widow and her long reluctance to marry the son of her 
Austrian patroness, Princess Barzadiev, may be regarded as 
probable, though the agony of the probationary period is too 
long drawn out. When the resuscitated Edward, now Lord 
Clovelly, looks in upon the dinner-party at Homburg, Dorothy 
is naturally in doubt who she 1s, and what she shall do. For- 
tunately the prince is a gentleman, and Clovelly still sufficiently 
in love to desire re-union. The early Indian chapters seem to 
us the best in ‘this book, which is readable, though not better 
literature than usual. 

5. Because of the Child is a very mild harmless little story ofa 
painter and a rather monosyllabic enfant terrible whom he adopts. 
Briefly its plot is as follows. The painter, Jocelyn or Jo, hasa 
studio in the same house with a drunken sot named Fraser. He 
makes acquaintance with Fraser’s little daughter, who sits for 
him as a subject for a child picture. He has a friend named 
Forsyth who writes, and he is painting a portrait of a Miss 
Tressillian. Of course he falls in love with her. Forsyth has 

done the same and the two men quarrel. Miss Tressillian 
refuses Jocelyn, also Forsyth. She is in love with a third 
party who does not come into the story. For awhile she and 
Jocelyn do not meet. Then she comes upon the child he has 
adopted and sends a message by her to Jocelyn to the effect 
that she has changed her mind. So Joand Miss Tressillian 
marry ‘ because of the child.’ The story is therefore simple and 
homely enough. It is also very brief. But why did Curtis 
Yorke choose a title for it atonce so misleading and so alarming? 
Because of the Child, in these days of indiscreet and shameless 
revelations, inevitably suggests an unhappy marriage and 
a husband and wife agreeing to return to each other lest their 
child’s name should be smirched, or—more /in de si¢cle yet—a 
husband whose wife is unfaithful to him but whom he decides 
not to divorce for the same reason. Any one who goes to this 
book expecting anything of this kind will be doomed to a not 
unpleasant disappointment. There is nothing in Curtis Yorke's 
story that could poss bly bring a flush or blush to the cheek of 
maidenhood, and it may please the more unsophisticated of 
young ladies by its simplicity and pathos. 

6. The diagnosis of the female characters in Noel Ainstlie’s 
book forbids us to regard the author as a mere man, though if 
she be a woman, her knowledge of certain masculine weaknesses 
is equally conspicuous and unusual. Not that the male person- 
ages are so complex in their natures as their sister actors. Jim 
Marchmont is only remarkable in his pilgrimage for his fidelity, 
the outcome rather of a lazy temperament than of conscious 
loyalty, although a certain sinister heroism attaches to his 
suicide, perpetrated that Angela may enjoy his fortune. 
Angela Carrington, the matron, who, being young and beautiful, 
is frisky because she doubts the love of her rather saturnine 
husband, and is willing to go all Jengths with Jim ‘as a friend, 
is a complete portrait. Mrs, Carrington considers that she may 
amuse herself, for she is too poor while Carrington is making 
his way at the bar, ‘to be in the swim, and too proud to care 
to float in the tepid waters of modern Babylon at different 
; oints from the eutlyirg districts of Kensington, Notting Hill; 
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and Hampstead.’ A certain Dr, Earns, the school friend of 
Jim’s tutor, the Rev. Chichester Brooke, recommends Jim, a 


purposeless young man, cursed with a good income and no 


responsibilities, to the pretty woman who is to keep him out of 


mischief. The intimacy which follows has a disastrous effect 
not only on the youth, who falls hopelessly in love with the 
beauty, but upon sweet Veronica Brooke, the tutor’s daughter, 
who, in their boy and girl days, used to pace the rectory garden 
with Marchmont, giving him elder-sisterly advice, and losing 
her simple heart unconsciously, ‘ Not exactly pretty, but still 
you could never call her plain. She has beautiful eyes,’ says 
the judicious Mrs. Carrington. But the boy’s eyes have no 
vision for the attractions of his sagacious and womanly friend, 
and when Veronica meets him in the world, after her father’s 
death, she realises bitterly that there is an end to her dreams. 
On the whole this Veronica, the staid product of a completely 
retired youth and of inexperience of her own sex, brought up 
and educated by her scholarly father, but with womanly aspira- 
tions for a love she does not know how to define, is the most 
interesting study in the book. The self-revelation that discon- 
certs her when Hayley’s careless kiss sends her off to bury her 
head in her bed-clothes, is the starting-point of a new life, 
‘She, too, was of value in men’s eyes ; not because they liked 
her, and thought of her as a friend, but because she appealed 
to the lower side of their nature. . . . That she should think 
so much of what another would have dismissed as a trifling 
incident, worthy no further comment than a shrug of the 
shoulders, was evidence of all the pent-up emotions, the 
passionate, unguessed-at longings, that go to make such women 
as Veronica Brooke.’ How the purest of women cannot be 
free from the trammels of sex is well exemplified in this suc- 
cessful creation. That ‘ Nica’ should marry Hayley and be 
happy is not unreasonable, though her ideal Jim was, in fact, 
more sympathetic. The actual Jim, as has been seen, being 
an honest though erring creature, forgot her for Angela, and 
when Angela confided to him that she loved her husband, 
straightway, after trying without success to marry Veronica, 
went down in the moonlit Thames, that his wealth at any rate 
might secure the happiness he was not to share. He leaves to 
each woman something which adds an element to their lives, 
to Angela a touch of horror and repentance, to Veronica a hope 
beyond the stars. Other modern types, Dolly Lorraine, the 
music-hall artist, audacious, witty, and vulgar, yet a very woman 
in such matters as charity and human kindness, and Grace 
Helmore, Veronica’s theatrical friend, are presented with much 
vivacity. Beaurhont, the dramatic critic, is another product of 
the day, with his reticences and his scraps of cynicism, and 
his loose and lasting contract with Dolly. Altogether, this 
book is suggestive and readable. 


THE DAIRY 


The Book of the Dairy. A Manual of the Science and Practice 
of Dairy Work. Translated from the German of W. 
FLEISCHMANN, by C, M. AIKMAN and R. PATRICK 
WRIGHT. London: Blackie. 


If dairying is one of the oldest of arts it is also one of the 
newest of sciences, and it has lately begun to rank among the 
most important commercial interests of the nations. The 
latter development has been favoured by a variety of causes ; 
new methods, machinery, facilities of transit, and so forth. 
More immediately, and among ourselves, this rise in the 
economic importance of dairy produce is associated with the 
decline in the total amount and commercial value of the staple 
agricultural products, or what used to be such. The extent of 
this decline may be gathered from a comparison of two seasons, 
only fifteen years apart. In 1869 the total area under wheat in 
the United Kingdom was close upon four million acres, with 
an estimated yield of 113,331,777 bushels, selling at an average 
pnice of 6s. o¢d. From that year the effect of foreign competi- 
ion has been registered in a steady fall both in the absolute 
amount and the selling price of home-grown wheat, so that for 
1893 the returns showed less than two and a quarter million 
acres under wheat, yielding 67,717,160 bushels, which found a 
market at 3s. 34d. Thus in fifteen years the total value of the 
wheat (grain only) grown in the United Kingdom shows a fall 
from £34,000,000 to £11,000,000, Barley and oats have moved 
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in sympathy with wheat, and at the same time native beef and 

mutton have greatly succumbed to influences of a similar 

nature. With the day of small things setting in at such a 

ruinous rate in Arcady, there was need to make the most that 

might be made of such products as are in a less degree liable 
to foreign competition. And so the Dairy, which some of our 
farmers were wont to assign to their wives as a source of pin- 
money, now received new attention, and it begins to 
be recommended as the most serviceable mainstay for 
the distressed agriculturist. And it is certainly a more 
promising stand-by than the manufacture of home-made jam. 
lor whereas the use of milk in one form or another comes 
natural to the Principal Mammal and belongs in equal degree 
to every age of his life-history, it has been observed that the 
desire for jam in quantities is by no means a permanent passion 
of the human heart. Simultaneously with this change in the 
relative economic importance of dairying industry, there has 
occurred a remarkable increase in the demand for milk and its 
products. The spread of elementary scientific knowledge among 
the general public and the practical results of bacteriological 
research have alike contributed to bring this about. While the 
town populations of to-day are becoming more alive to the 
nutritive value of milk, those whose business it is to send milk 
to the market are both better informed than they once were and 
are under supervision which affords a reasonable guarantee to 
the consumer of a glass of milk that the more deadly kind of 
bacillus has not been allowed to make his abode therein—‘ to 
any great extent.’ But though British milk is of course naturally 
‘protected,’ such natural protection counts for little in the case 
of butter and for nothing in the case of cheese. And, more by 
token, what has happened to the British farmer has happened 
in a proportionate degree to the American and Canadian, 
They also have been minded to convert their steam-ploughs 
into milking-stools and their threshing-machines into centrifugal 
separators. In the extensive application of the factory system 
to dairying operations, the United States led the way, and the 
rate of her going may be judged from a few figures. ‘In 1866 
there were 500 cheese factories, in addition to butter factories. 
In 1884 the number of cheese and butter factories had increased 
to 4000. This extension of the factory system was accom- 
panied by a corresponding extension of dairy-farming. In the 
twenty-two years, from 1862 to 1884, the butter production 
of the United States is estimated to have increased from 
500,000,000 lbs. to 1,500,000,000 lbs. The growth of dairying 
industry in Canada is more recent, but it has been even more 
rapid ; and Australia and New Zealand have lately taken to 
the same business with energy and success. Finally, in Scandi- 
navia, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Government aid and 
private enterprise have provided liberally for the investigation 
of every aspect and possibility of dairy practice and for the 
spread of instruction in latest science and best methods attained 

-have provided so liberally, indeed, that the few hundred 

pounds which our Government can spare for the same purpose 
is too derisible for mention. And yet as the low shipping 
freights which prevail often bring the butter and cheese of 
foreign countries and distant colonies into the home market on 
very easy terms, it is obvious that in this department also the 
British agriculturist can only hope to hold his own by supply- 
ing an article which will bear ‘comparison with the best the 
world produces. And that his own is worth holding becomes 
evident when we consider that the value of the dairy produce 
of the United Kingdum sold off the farms has lately been 
returned at £32,493,000: which is more than one-sixth of the 
whole value of British agriculture as it now is. It follows then, 
that whatever brings the British farmer into touch with the 
best modern standards of knowledge and method must do good 
service to a much-enduring class and through jthem to the 
country at large. 

In what we have said we have done little more than touch 
lightly upon some of the topics which are fitly and fully dis- 
cussed by the translators, in their Introduction. Of Prof. Fleisch- 
mann’s book itself, little falls to be said .here save that it is the 
exhaustive work of one who enjoys an unexcelled reputation as 
an authority upon every aspect of his special subject. Nowhere 
has that subject been more exhaustively studied than in 
Germany, so that to know what Prof. Fleischmann has to say 
upon any branch of dairy-practice must virtually mean knowing 
all that anybody knows, so far. The book is of encyclopedic 
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scope, at once comprehensive and detailed, scientific and 
practical, and neither omits a sufficient dissertation upon 
bacteria nor scorns to recognise such small economies as the 
price of rennet powder. As the author has cast so wide a net— 
the properties and uses of mare’s, goat’s, sheep’s milk being 
duly recorded—it may not be irrelevant to note the absence of 
any reference to the use of ass’s milk as a food for invalids. 
To our knowledge there is at least one firm of dairymen in 
London which specialises in this commodity ; and not so long 
ago it sent its milkman, donkey and all, as far afield as to Ayr, 
where these two laboured for six weeks, with Lappy success, to 
save a young life that seemed past saving. For the rest, the 
translators of this book have done a good work, though we 
could have wished the rendering more English in places. 


SKEPTICISM WITHIN LIMITS 


The Five Great Skeptical Dramas of History. By the late 
JOHN OWEN. London: Sonnenschein. 


According to Mr. Owen, the five great skeptical dramas are 
the Prometheus Vinctus of Eschylus, the Book of Job, Goethe’s 
Faust, Hamiet, and Calderon’s /:/ Magico Prodigioso. These 
five great sceptical dramas are also, in Mr. Owen’s opinion, the 
five greatest dramas in history ; from which we are to infer that 
the greatest dramatists, like ‘the greatest thinkers, have been 
of a skeptical kind.’ The phrase quoted is not a happy one, but 
it will serve. The important thing, then, is to learn what 
meaning Mr. Owen attached to the word ‘skeptical.’ ‘The 
heroes of thought and action,’ he says, ‘resemble each other in 
this : they stand firm in the conviction of a mysterious superior 
justice that rules the universe ; they are persuaded of the truth 
as being both infinite and eternal, that, with all his difficulties, 
man finds in reason and conscience the weapons best adapted 
for establishing his rightful claims and position in a universe of 
which reason and conscience constitute the supreme law and 
rule.’ Such scepticism is not mephistophelean. Indeed, it is 
not scepticism within its own limits. The man who believes in 
a superior justice that rules the universe, who will stand to it 
that truth is eternal as well as infinite, can hardly be termed a 
sceptic in the popular acceptation of the term. Such scepticism 
means rather the assumption of a critical attitude to those 
dogmas and beliefs, generally religious, which derive their 
authority not from reason or experience, but from some 
supernatural power. So it often happens, of course, that the 
sceptics are the wisest men of their generation ; they are the 
searchers after truth, the wise men or philosophers. Whether 
the five great sceptical dramas of history enumerated by Mr. 
Owen are the five great dramas of history is another question 
altogether, and one which in the present instance it is not of 
the least importance todecide. The inclusion of /am/et in the 
list of sceptical dramas needs perhaps some justification. 
Certainly it is not a sceptical drama in the sense that the 
Prometheus Vinctus of AEschylus and the Faust of Goethe are 
sceptical dramas. Hamlet questions neither the existence of a 
God nor the justice of His actions. He is altogether taken 
up with himself and the problem of his own actions. Yet his 
is the doubting spirit. Hedoes not act decisively because he is 
not sure whether it matters much whether he acts at all, and 
even supposing action to be necessary he is in doubt as to the 
right thing to do. 

Each essay in this volume would make a fairly large volume 
in itself, and we are not sure that each volume could not have 
been considerably shortened with advantage. The essay on 
the Prometheus Vinctus of A=schylus is the longest ; but the 
first half of it is taken up with a discussion of the Prometheus 
myth: (1) in its aqueous aspect, in which Prometheus 
represents the clouds or mist ; (2) in its fiery celestial aspect, in 
which he represents the stars, lightning, eclipses, etc. ; (3) in 
the fiery terrestrial, in which he embodies either the destructive 
aspects of fire, or its useful and enlightening phases ; (4) in its 
medical or scientific aspect ; (5) in its historical aspect ; and 
(6) in its rational, moral, and metaphysical aspect, which was 
the aspect in which AZschylus regarded it. Of the forty-eight 
pages which Mr. Owen devotes to Aschylus’s treatment of the 
myth, eighteen are devoted to translations from the poem. Of 
these translations in verse, one can only say that it would have 
been better had Mr. Owen confined himself to prose. Take 
these lines for example : 
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I see Prometheus, and a fearful 
Mist steals o'er my two eyes tearful, 
Seeing how thy frame on this rock doth pine 
Helplessly bound in links adamantine ; 
For now in Olympus new pilots hold sway, 
And with new laws Zeus rules in a lawless way, 
While the mighty of old he fain would slay. 
Now if any one were to write original verse of this description 
nobody would read it; and that it isa translation from 
Aeschylus does not make it any the more readable. This 
being said, it only remains to pay the tribute that is due to 
Mr. Owen’s painstaking analysis of the drama. The essay on 
the Book of Job is also a very excellent summary and analysis, 
but it cannot compare for a moment with the essays of either 
Mr. Froude or the author of Mark Rutherford on the same 
subject. Mr. Owen, however, makes some admirable and 
suggestive comparisons between ‘ Prometheus’ and ‘ Job, ‘In 
point of progress and material comfort,’ says Mr. Owen, ‘the 
former (‘‘ Prometheus ”) has the advantage, in respect of religion 
and metaphysical profundity the latter (“ Job”) stands highest.’ 
He also compares with Faus/“ Job,” but with little result except 
to show that the plot is the same ; that Goethe’s ‘ philosophic 
enlargement of Jahve . . . is conceived on the lines of Jahve’s 
own discourses in the book of Job;’ that both /Jod and Faust 
are ‘dramas of effort, and truth, and search,’ and that their 
conditions are alike. An essay of over 40,000 words on 
Goethe’s Faust seems to us much too long. An essay of the 
same length might very easily contain a searching criticism of 
the entire works of this great poet. Mr. Owen, of course, does 
not really confine himself to Faust, he includes Goethe in the 
terms of his reference, and discovers at the very outset that 
Goethe himself was not a sceptic, and was impatient of extreme 
scepticism; but ‘he was an ardent idealist,’ and passionately 
individualistic. At the same time he was a sceptic, a realist 
and a universalist. The greater half of this essay being taken 
up in proving these points, Mr. Owen devotes the other half to 
an analysis of Fawst. In the essay on Ham/et we have the 
same long introduction in which there is a comparison of 
Hamlet with Faust ; some remarks on ‘ Shakespeare’s Partially 
Skeptical Characters, ¢.g., Timon ;’ some more remarks on 
‘Shakespeare’s Contemplative, Philosophical and Humourous 
Skeptics ;’ on ‘Shakespeare’s Contemplative Skepticism ;’ on 
‘Shakespeare as a Commentator on Skeptics; Faculties of 
Doubt ; Nature, the'Universal (Physical) ;’ on Shakespeare asa 
commentator on ‘Skepticism in the Human Universe ;’ on 
‘Shakespeare on Fruition;’ on ‘Ham/et in Relation to 
Shakespeare’s other Works ;’ and finally on ‘ //am/e¢ as a 
Drama of Skeptical Freethought.’ Essays written on this scale 
take away one’s breath. After it is done you cannot help 
wondering if it were worth all the time, trouble and persever- 
ance necessary to the doing of it, because it cannot be said that 
any new light has been thrown on any of the subjects dealt 
with. What does it matter that you prove Shakespeare was 
‘in the highest and noblest sense of the term . . . a skeptic;’ 
when fyou go on to say that ‘in other words he was a judicial 
equilibrating, suspensive thinker. His intellectual character 
was tolerant and critically dispassionate, his emotional sym- 
pathies were many-sided and comprehensive ; in both his 
position was indifference as opposed to dogmatism.’ This is 
quite true, though unnecessarily clouded in the expression, but it 
can hardly be called illuminating criticism. It must be willingly 
admitted that in this volume Mr. Owen has said many things 
which no one would ever dream of disputing, that, in fact, all 
his propositions are more likely to win assent than raise 
discussion, but that is not because he convinces us against our 
wills, but because he insists upon that upon which we are all 
agreed. 


AM FREICEADAN DUBH 


The ‘Black Watch) a Record of an Historic Regiment. By 
ARCHIBALD FORBES, LL.D. London ; Cassell. 


The flag covers the merchandise and on that score we must 
accept this history of the Auld Forty Two as Mr. Forbes’s. Yet 
it seems a case of the voice of Jacob and the hands of Esau, 
and a Briarean Esau at that. For Mr. Forbes at his best is 
that rare writer, an exact impressionist, a man whose word: 
pictures of battle bave the richness of Rubens and the fidelity 
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of photography. Whereas in this frigidly feeble compilation, 
colour is wholly lacking and the fidelity is that of the Adjutant- 
General’s office. One cannot help regretting the absence of 
those telling:touches the author could have imparted had he 
willed it; the neglect of a mass of historic and traditional 
material that would have enhanced the value and the reada- 
pility of this record of the services of one of the best known, 
yet by no means most distinguished regiment of the British 
army. Good work it has undoubtedly done, but the glamour 
cast by nodding plume and waving tartan has ever proved as 
attractive to the penman as to the painter, and the Black 
Watch has had more than due meed of recognition from both. 
True, as Mr. Forbes notes, the regiment, ‘so haughty in its 
self-concentration as not to be solicitous for honours,’ is as 
fully entitled as any of the other battalions with which it fought 
shoulder to shoulder in the West Indies, to bear on its colours 
‘St. Lucia,’ ‘ Martinique’ and ‘ Guadalupe, and possibly to add 
‘Busaco,’ ‘ Ciudad Rodrigo’ and ‘ Badajoz.’ But even if those 
‘who ought to have asserted and sustained its just claims’ 
were ‘singularly careless in regard to this almost sacred duty? 
it has never lacked trumpet-blowers. Hence it will be news to 
many that ‘ probably no regiment in the service has produced 
fewer general officers.’ This Mr. Forbes explains is ‘ because 
the officers of this regiment have for the most part chosen to 
remain in it and perform regimental duty in it during their 
military service in preference to being detached asaides-de-camp, 
staff-officers, men aspiring for “ billets” and other votaries of 
non-regimental service. The pride of the officerhood of the 
Black Watch has been to regard it as a family which lives in 
itself and for itself; and when a member departs from out this 
military family, it is not for promotion, but to go into civil life, 
always retaining, while life endures, pride*and affection for the 
old corps.’ 

It was in May 1740 that the independent companies of clans- 
men, ‘embodied in the character of a species of local gendar- 
merie’ ten years hefore at the suggestion of Duncan Forbes 
of Culloden, were consolidated under royal warrant into a 
regiment numbered as the 43rd Foot but retaining the local 
name of the Black Watch derived from their sombre tartans. 
In opposition to some historic writers Mr. Forbes holds that 
there is nothing to show that the enlistment of the men was on 
the understanding that they would only be required to serve in 
theirown country, but admits the probability that when they 
were marched southward in 1743 they were under the impression 
that they were merely proceeding to London to be reviewed by 
the king and not to einbark for the Continent. The sovereign’s 
absence, construed as an intentional slight, and the rumour 
that they were to be shipped to the American plantations or the 
West Indies, led to one of the most romantic passages of 
military history, the night-march homeward of some hundred 
deserters. Still it appears that their removal from their posts 
along the Highland line was after all a blunder in the matter of 
prematurity. For had the Black Watch been at Aberfeldy 
instead of in Flanders in the summer of 1745 Charles Edward 
might never have crossed the summit of Corriarrack. In this 
connection Mr. Forbes does justice to the zeal and promptitude 
of Sir John Cope, of whom many have been prone to derive 
their impression from Jacobite versification only. The regiment 
received its baptism of fire at Fontenoy, won yet higher renown 
by its desperate valour at the bloody assault on Ticonderoga, 
saw sharp service in the West Indies in 1759 and 1762, took 
part in the American War of Independence, served under the 
Duke of York in Flanders, where it won its distinctive ‘red 
heckle” and had yet anotherturn in the tropics ere the century 
closed. Still up to this period it had only taken part in one 
pitched battle and that a defeat. ‘It was the misfortune of 
the regiment, not its fault,” observes Mr. Forbes, ‘that it 
should have been for the most part skirmishing and bush- 
whacking on and beyond the confines of civilisation, when 
more fortunate comrades were stirring the nations by such 
Memorable victories as Minden, Louisbourg and Quebec.’ 
He narrates the part it played at the battle of Alexandria at 
ength and devotes a chapter to Coruiia, though he might as 
Well have weighed the apparently conflicting statements as to 
the retirement of part of it at that engagement and have shown 
that they are by no means irreconcilable. But the Peninsular 
“ampaigns are very perfunctorily treated, the deeds of the regi- 
Ment occupying but little more space than that accorded to its 
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officers’ decorations. Thus, on page 232, we read : ‘ The Royal 
Highlanders were in position on the long, lofty ridge of Busaco 
when Massena assailed it so furiously on September 27th, 1810, 
while the valour of Weilington’s soldiers repulsed the vehement 
charges of the gallant and stubborn French troops. Major 
Henry Robert Dick received a medal for this battle.’ Four 
pages further oa it is stated that ‘the second battalion of the 
Royal Highlanders certainly had a good claim to the “honour” 
of “ Busaco”—a battle in which it was under fire on the ridge, 
for which one of its field-officers, Major Dick, received a gold 
medal and in which it lost six men killed and wounded.’ Three 
pages are devoted to the battle of Salamanca, but neither the 
42nd, nor even the division of which it formed part, is speci- 
fically mentioned. The account of that of Vittoria deals mainly 
with the gth Regiment, the share of the Black Watch being 
left wholly unchronicled. There are no particulars as to how 
‘the Royal Highlanders had the opportunity of gaining another 
honourable inscription for their regimental colours, on which 
the word “ Pyrenees ” was displayed by Royal authority to com- 
memorate their gallantry.’ Nor is there aught given, save a 
bare record of casualties and medals, in connection with the en- 
gagements that enabled ‘ Nivelle’ and ‘ Nive’ to be added, and 
though some details of that at Orthes are furnished the regiment 
is not even named. So whilst the part played by it at Quatre 
Bras is done justice to Waterloo is summed up in ten lines, 
The Crimean and Indian services are very je:kily treated and 
the record of Tamai and El! Teb confined to a bare mention. 

Internal evidence suggests the work of other and hardly 
eminent hands. The chapter describing the conquest of the 
Havannah presents passages that grit like sand. It is almost 
impossible to accept as Mr. Forbes’s writing such bathos as 
‘The Governor, Don Louis de Velasco, collected a hundred 
men in an entrenchment he had made round his colours, but 
seeing that all his men had either fled or were slaughtered 
before him, disdaining to accept quarter he received a mortal 
wound and fell offering his sword to his conquerors.’ There is 
a smack, too, of a happily exploded priggishness in such a 
sentence as, ‘While the regiment remained quartered in Edin- 
burgh Castle, the men in some degree deteriorated temporarily 
by the temptations which too great and indiscriminate hospi- 
tality exposec them.’ We are told, too, that at Musselburgh 
‘the men unfortunately indulged to excess in the use of ardent 
spirits.’ Why not say plainly that they got drunk. An inter- 
esting passage dealing with the style of fighting adopted by the 
Highlanders at Fontenoy is’ divided by a gap of twenty-two 
years and sixty pages from the account of that action; and 
there is some blundering as to the date at which Lord Sempil] 
was transferred from the colonelcy of the Black Watch to that 
of the 25th Regiment. As regards the much debated question 
of the date when the regiment first assumed the ostrich 
feathers, Mr. Forbes fixes this as about 1768 and not, as has 
been frequently alleged, at the time of the expedition to Egypt 
under Abercromby. It may be noted that its number was 
altered from the 43rd to the 42nd in 1749, and that it became a 
Royal regiment eight years later. 


ENGLISH EPITHALAMIES 


English Epithalamies. By ROBERT H. Case. ‘The Bodley 
Head Anthologies.’ London: Lane. 


Mr. R. H. Case’s English Epithalamies contains an exhaus- 
tive and learned preface dealing with the rise and fall of a 
branch of poetry which possesses a painful interest to any one 
who can tell verses made to order when he sees them. Mr, 
Case, however, only deals ev Aassant with shocking examples. 
His anthology is judiciously selected from the epithalamia of 
the Elizabethans and their successors, a few being admitted 
from the early years of the eighteenth century. An anthology 
that travels that road, can hardly escape the verdict aesinzt in 
piscem. But, though there never was more fearful fall than 
from the glorious nuptial odes ef Spenser to George Ogle’s 
translation from the Latin of Joannes Secundus, the course of 
Lnglish Epithalamies is not one unbroken descent. At point 
after point may be found lyrics of great gaiety and beauty, and 
addresses of which the mock-solemnity is very sly and happy. 
We own it is a little hard sometimes to determine where the 
solemnity begins to be mock-solemnity, and how far a certain 
amount of pedantry and conventionalism was regarded as a 
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necessary compliment to the occasion. The cheerful birds that 
carolled thuswise. 
Minerva, that of chastity hath care, 
And Juno, that of marriage takes regard, 


The happy fortunes of these two prepare, 
And let from them no comforts be debarred 


or 
Sing, sing a rapture to all nuptial ears, 


Bright’ Hymen’s torches drank up Parca's tears, 


might certainly be taken to have a lineal descendant in the 
anonymous author of 

Sing, God of Love, and tell me in what dearth 

Thrice-gifted Snevelicci came on earth, 


To thrill us with her smile, her tear, her eye. 
Sing, God of Love, and tell me quickly why. 


Mr. Case points out that the poems he has selected, being com- 
plimentary and in most cases specially occasioned, could not 
exceed the limits of good manners as understood at the times, 
and should any one consider an apology needed for certain 
allusions they contain, he is referred to Mr. Coventry Patmore’s 
essay on ‘Ancient and Modern Ideas of Purity. One man’s 
Queen Juno will always be another man’s Mrs. Gamp, or as 
Mr. Case puts it, ‘ Individual temperament played its part here 
as it must in all things,’ and it is the artificiality rather than the 
frankness of most of these epithalamia that quite sufficiently 
accounts for the oblivion which has overtaken them. Mr. Case 
describes Henry Peacham’s ‘ Nuptiall Hymnes’ on the marriage 
between Frederick Count Palatine of the Rhine and the Princess 
Elizabeth as singularly graceful, but we doubt whether they 
can bear comparison with the song from Thomas Campion’s 
‘Description of a Maske .. . in honour of the Lord Hayes 
and his bride . . . ’—beginning 

Now hath Flora robbed her bowers 

To befriend this place with flowers : 

Strow about, strow about ! 

The sky rained ne'er kindlier showers. 

Flowers with bridals well agree, 

Fresh as brides and bridegrooms be 

Strow about, strow about, 

And mix them with fit melody. 

Earth hath no princslier flowers 

Than roses white and roses red, 

But they must still be mingled : 

And as a rose new plucked from Venus’ thorn, 
So doth a bride her bridegroom's bed adorn. 


Those lines seem to us really to ring with ‘the great rejoicing 
due ... to so gladsome a time,’ the characteristic of Spenser’s 
as of all epithalamia most worthy of the name. Deliberate 
wit was probably one sign ef the approaching decay, thanks to 
which, to borrow Mr. Case’s words, ‘dulness and decorum ’ 
took the place of ‘ glow and fervour.’ Yet that glow and fervour 
can be coupled with wit is amply shown by Sir William 
D’Avenant’s lines on the Earl of Barrymore’s marriage with 
Mrs. Martha Lawrence. Compared with Sir William 
D’Avenant’s 
But if a bridegroom be so crowned a thing 
(For more than lover is not less than king), 
How glorious is the bride who gives that crown! 
For though she cannot well depose 
The sovereign prince whom she has chose, 
Yet she awhile can kill him with a frown. 


Donne’s quips seem most terribly cumbrous and dead-alive. 
Still Donne is Donne, and Donne is only one of the many 
greater lights whose epithalamia figure in Mr. Case’s collection. 
English Epithalamies is a volume that students of sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century poetry should value much. There they will 
meet Ben Jonson, Herrick, Dryden and a host of other good 


company. 


HACHETTE’S SEASONABLE GIFT-BOOKS 


The exceeding magnificence both from the typographical and 
graphic point of view of the splendid volume on Meissonier pub- 
lished by the firm of Hachette and Cie. of Paris, and issued 
first in its English version by Messrs. Heinemann, translated 
by Lady Mary Loyd, has already attracted the attention of the 
book-loving public. It is intended essentially as a gift-book and 
as such is unsurpassed, unless indeed it be that the palm of excel- 
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lence should eventually be awarded to the Jess sumptuous but 
even more delightful volume, /Jorence et la Toscane, by Eugéne 
Muntz—a name to conjure with in old masters of art, especially 
Italian. It is a marvel of research and as full of excellent 
illustrations as it is of valuable and, in many instances, little 
known artistic and historical lore. Then comes a fine volume 
on La Bosnie et ’ Herzégovine. The pictures, which are admmir. 
able reproductions of photographs and sketches, would give any 
one a keen desire to visit regions so little known and so curious, 
M. Guillaume Capus, the author, visited parts of the country 
which are comparatively unknown to the generality of travellers. 
The scenery appears to be magnificent—equal to that of the 
Austrian Tyrol and not a little like it in character. Lakes and 
rivers abound and the mountains are grand of outline and 
superb in colouring. Fortunately, that mortal foe of the 
picturesque, the ‘modern improvement man,’ has not as yet 
induced the inhabitants to cast aside their ancient and beautiful 
costume, and among the remaining Mohammedans the every-day 
dress of the women is very singular. They do not adopt the 
white veil or yashmak of Asia Minor but a sort of black mask, 
The Christian ladies of the upper classes are wisely retaining 
their delightful costumes, and even the gentlemen when they 
return from a season in Vienna, Paris or Berlin are glad to 
resume their comfortable national dress. The fine arts, how. 
ever, do not seem to have flourished in this part of the world 
and the capital, Surajevo, lacks conspicuous monuments. The 
bazaar is well supplied, and, moreover, far richer in genuine 
Oriental curiosities than that of Constantinople. Much progress 
has been made of late years since the population has been 
emancipated from Turkish incapacity rather than tyranny, and 
Surajevo has its electric lighting and its telephones like any 
other well-to-do city. Fine new buildings have risen. and 
theatres, hotels, restaurants of considerable elegance have been 
built. The pavement is admirable, at least in the principal 
thoroughfares, and there ‘are several fairly good hotels, where 
the cooking is likely to be found more to our taste than in the 
old hostelries, which were the terror of travellers a few years 
ago. We recommend this fine volume to those who may be 
in search of a new summer resort. They will find the climate 
by no means sultry, the mornings and evenings being parti- 
cularly agreeable. Students of ancient history, especially the 
young ones, will read M. G. Maspero’s ///stotre Ancienne des 
peuples de 2Orient Classigue with profit. The pictures, which 
as usual in all Messrs. Hachette’s publications of this class are 
very numerous, are an education in themselves. Just at the 
present time, M. Gustave Schomberger’s -fofée Byzantine will 
be of special interest to those who care to obtain something 
more than a casual knowledge of the history of that much 
talked of city Constantinople. Le Zour du Monde is another 
periodical which last year we recommended in a very special 
manner as a gift-book for youths who care for travels in al! 
parts of the known and, we might add, unknown world. Like 
Tennyson’s all famous brook Ze Zour du Alonde goes on for 
ever, and is never dull. This year’s collection, it is published 
in monthly parts, takes the reader on a series of voyages of 
discovery in Madagascar, the Transvaal, Chili, Mount Athos 
and Patagonia. Then we have a new edition of Jehan 
Froissart’s Chroniques, abridged for young readers by Mme. de 
Witt me Guizot, and M. G. Maistre’s excellent A /¢raver 
LAfrique Centrale,a country he describes in glowing colours, 
but also with certain details which would induce most people to 
avoid it as distinctly unpleasant and monotonous. 

Although the French do not excel us in writing books for 
boys, they surpass us in the production of them from the typo- 
graphical point of view. We can show nothing to compare, 
for instance, with Le Journal de la Jeunesse in point of illustra- 
tion and elegance, but the literary matters appear a trifle 
spiritless, although among the contributors are some note: 
worthy writers. L’Aistoire de Vauban—the great engineer of 
the seventeenth century—is a fine work, even if it be a trifle 
dull reading, especially for young boys. It is exceedingly 
well illustrated, and the fine portrait of Vauban which forms 
the frontispiece is an excellent reproduction of ‘Troyes’s 
famous engraving by one of the most remarkable men of the 
Grand Sitcle. M. Gustave Toudouze’s ‘ La Vengence des eaux 
de Bigne’ is a very spirited story of the counter Revolution 
in Brittany, which Balzac has immortalised in Zes Chowan. 
It is dramatic, and has the advantage of a happy ending 
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which comes about naturally and without any apparent viola- 
tion of probability: in a word, it is a capital historical novel, 
which—a rare thing with modern French fiction—can be 
safely recommended to young readers, and which will be found 
exceedingly interesting by their seniors. Mon Voyage a /a 
Mecque, by M. Gervais Courtellemont, is an account of a visit 


to the sacred city of Islam. M. Courtellemont tells his story 
simply and without any attempt at sensationalism. It was a 
very dangerous experiment, but thanks to a well-contrived 
disguise and perfect knowledge of Arabic, the enterprising 
French gentleman succeeded in seeing the Kadba without 
risking his life. G/otres e¢ Souvenirs Militaires, although 
admirably suited for French lads, is rather too over-crowded 
with the glories of our neighbours’ splendid army to please 
most young Englishmen, who cannot for the life of them be 
induced to believe that Agincourt, Poictiers, and Waterloo 
were won by us less by British bravery than by the traditional 
cunning of ‘la perfide Albion.’ 

Messrs. Hachette have not forgotten the very young in 
their extremely lengthy catalogue. /anfare la tulippe—the 
bare name of the book makes those who have reached the 
mezzo cammino della nostra vita conjure up visions of gallant 
Fechter and lovely Rose Leclercq in the play of the same 
name, especially as the hero of this pretty boys’ book is none 
other than our old friend Fanfare, the king’s butterfly. It is 
illustrated by Job, e¢ cest tout dire, Mon histoire de France 
is not so successful : its cover is the best part of the book, but 
we can cordially recommend F7//es e¢ Garcons—a very funny 
child’s book by no less distinguished an author than Anatole 
France, 


A NATURALIST TRAVELLER 


From North Pole to Equator, By A. E. BREHM. Translated 
by MARGARET THOMSON and edited by J. A. THOMSON, 
M.A., F.R.S.E. London: Blackie. 


There will be plenty of {readers who will be perfectly content 
to take Dr. Brehm as they find him; who will read with the 
greatest interest his fascinating descriptions of scenery and 
wild beasts in many quarters of the globe. Those persons may 
rest assured that in accompanying Dr. Brehm to the tundras 
of Siberia and to the primzval forests of central Africa they 
will be under the direction of a competent guide, well versed in 
the salient features of the animal lite which he explains with 
such admirable fidelity to nature and in such an eloquent 
fashion. 

This is freely conceded by his English editor, Mr. Arthur 
Thomson, who prefaces the volume with a lengthy introduc- 
tion of its author to the public. Those who desire to know 
exactly who Dr. Brehm is, what are his precise claims to act as 
cicerone, and what niche he occupies in the temple of Zoology, 
cannot do better than study with care Mr. Thomson’s lucid 
‘Introductory Essay.’ As Rabelais prefaced his story of 
Pantagruel with a reference to his forerunners Titanus and 
Anteus, Mr. Thomson begins, in explaining Brehm, with 
Aristotle. Thence he leads us through Herodotus and Si: 
John de Maundeville until we arrive finally at Darwin, Bates, 
and Brehm. But while the two naturalists whom we have coupled 
with Brehm were, it is hardly necessary to state. influenced by 
their observations to the formulation of wide reaching general- 
sations, Brehm contented himself with the observations pure 
and simple. There is no Natural Selection, no ‘Mimicry’ 
nothing, in fact, of an especially philosophical character in his 
book. Dr. Brehm is much more a legitimate descendant of the 
medieval traveller naturalist, minus of course his fibs. There 
are however according to Mr. Thomson a few slight mis-state- 
ments, which he corrects ina series of notes relegated to the 
end of the volume. It is amusing to observe how well Mr. 
Thomson keeps his author in hand. Whenever there is some 
Suspicion of divergency of views in the text Mr. Thomson is 
down upon him in a note. Dr. Brehm for example waxes quite 
enthusiastic over the joys of a life in Siberia, for the exile that 
‘Sto say, not only for the naturalist. Armed with recom- 
Nendations from high quarters in St. Petersburg he came to 
the not unnatural conclusion, ‘that if we only had a Siberia too 
it would be better for our criminals and ourselves.’ The 
terrible journey to the east, the incessant labour in the gloomy 
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mines, fade into a couleur de rose description of matrimony and 
money-making among the exiled. ‘It should be noted, remarks 
Mr. Thomson with emphatic brevity, ‘that others think very 
differently.’ It must not be thought however that Dr. Brehm’s 
large volume is mainly or even largely taken up with the discus- 
sion of doubtful political subjects. His chief aim is to present 
to the reader a rapid view of the natural and zoological features 
of the various countries with which he deals, His pictures 
however are those of an impressionist ; there is no painstaking 
filling-in of detail. Here is an excerpt from his description of 
the bird notes of an African forest: ‘Wild doves coo, moan, 
laugh, and call from the tree-tops and the thickest bushes ; 
francolins and guinea-fowl cackle loudly from their midst, 
plantain-eaters succeed in most accurately mimicking the 
strange guttural cries of a troup of long-tailed monkeys, while 
the touracous utter sounds like those made by a ventriloquist ; 
barbets whistle loudly in slurred notes, their voices together 
making a ringing song, so intricate, yet so full of expression 
that it must be reckoned one of the most distinctive sounds of 
the forest ; the shimmering metallic starlings sing, and though 
they can only compass a few rough sounds, now croaking, now 
screeching, now squeaking, these are arranged, combined, 
blended, and allowed to die away in endless repetition. How 
sharply this contrasts with the oppressive silence and the seeming 
absence of animal life that has been so often described of the 
forests of South America. There is it will be noticed no 
distinction except of the broadest kind drawn between the 
different birds ; the doves might be any doves, the barbets for 
all that we are told to the contrary a perfectly new form, hitherto 
unknown to science; and we are a little inclined to suspect 
that Dr. Brehm would not have been at all clear on those 
points himself. As the book is plainly written for the non- 
scientific reader, the details may perhaps be considered less 
necessary. 

Dr. Brehm—and we may add his translator—is a master ot 
the art of vivid expression. The style as rendered by Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomson reminds us much of Michelet in Z’Odseau. It 
is invariably eloquent, sometimes reaching a very high level. 
Nor is the author without a sense of humour, and a delicate 
sense too; he gives us in his chapter upon ‘ Desert Journeys’ 
a faithful transcript of a conversation with an Arab Sheikh 
preparatory to the hiring of camels. The mixture of pious 
sentiments and a ‘ business’-like frame of mind—not unfamiliar 
to us perhaps in this land—is beautifully rendered. 

‘“ But, Sheikh, Allah, the most high, preserve thee : these are 
demands which n> one will be willing to grant. Praise the 
Prophet !” 

‘“ God, the Preserver of all, be glorified and his messengers 
blessed ! Thou art in error my friend: the merchant who has 
his camp over here has offered me double what I ask ; only my 
friendship for thee has allowed me to make so small a 
demand ”.’ 

After a further exchange of pious courtesies a bargain 
apparently advantageous to the Sheikh is ultimately struck. 
The journeys of Drehm in Africa were conducted at the expense 
of Baron von Miiller and of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
and it is mainly upon the results of those travels that his 
principal work Das 7yer/eben was founded. If only on account 
of that work, which Mr. Thomson justly describes as ‘a classic 
on the natural history of animals,’ the present volume deserves 
consideration. But judged purely by its own merits we think 
that every one who takes it up will admit that it should hold a 
high place in the library of naturalist travel. 


ECONOMIC SNIPPETS 


Shetches ant Social Problems. By J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, 
London: Black. 


One of the unfortunate results of the system on which modern 
journalism is conducted is that a man who may or may not be 
acquiring, but who certainly has not acquired, a mastery of a 
certain branch of learning finds that he is at least qualified to 
write articles in monthly magazines and read papers to learned 
societies. Both these practices may be defensible and even 
meritorious, as magazines must no doubt be filled and learned 
societies addressed. But when the essay which has been used 
for either purpose has passed into what ought to be harm- 
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less oblivion an unfortunate day arrives when it strikes the 
author that his published works would fill a book, and a book 
is accordingly made for them to fill, which, notwithstanding 
a popular misconception, has to be read by reviewers at 
least, and treated as far as may be as a single production. 
Now Mr. Nicholson is a diligent professor of political economy 
and, excepting a quotation from ‘In Memoriam, and a few 
panegyrics on liberty and so forth, writes soundly on various 
economical questions. But he does not do justice to his 
message to mankind by huddling some dozen of unconnected 
essays, published at various times during the last six years, into 
one volume, whereas had he used more wisely the trouble which 
the production of the present volume must have cost him in ex- 
panding any one of his productions into a chapter he might have 
laid the foundation-stone of a really useful work. 

Taking the book as we find it however and dismissing from 
our notice the weaker parts of its contents, such as the eminently 
superficial impressions produced in his mind by a journey round 
Africa, a recapitulation of the most obvious objections to Mr, 
Chamberlain’s scheme of old-age pensions and a futile lucubra- 
tion on political economy and journalism, there are several 
essays in the work which no doubt originally well merited 
ephemeral publication. The two first dealing with strikes and 
labour combinations do not contain many new views but at least 
repeat some old ones which bear a good deal of repetition. We 
are all convinced of the economic demerits of strikes, but any 
new demonstration in that direction is valuable. As regards 
trade combinations, the author does service in pointing out that 
their utility vanishes when they are used to enforce the payment 
of a living wage; but he overstates his case by omitting to 
state that he is considering utility to the community at large 
and not the utility to a carefully restricted class. Restriction 
of output necessarily means a diminution of employment of 
labour, but in a prosperous trade it may nevertheless mean an 
increase of wages to the persons employed, and as an economist 
of the old school the author ought to remember that, say, the 
colliers at present at work are quite ready to promote their 
own interests at the expense, not only of the consumer, but also 
of those persons who might like to be colliers hereafter. As to 
his vindication of the merits of free competition we have no 
fault to find with it, though we must protest against his eulogy 
that it may lead to the realisation, in a nobler form, ‘of the 
dream of the idealists of the great French Revolution—liberty, 
equality and fraternity, which, to put it plainly, is mere non- 
sense. We should prefer to say that it leads us back to the 
old apothegm, ‘a fair field, no favour and the devil take the 
hindmost,’ and teaches the consumer to let labour and capital 
find their own salvation and look out for himself. 

Profit-sharing is, as the author points out, not a success in 
this country, and in the very meagre accounts which he gives 
of the two leading experiments of the system in this country he 
makes the reason of the tailure sufficiently plain. In the first 
place, assuming that wages are paid on the market rate, it is 
obvious that the bonus paid to labour must always be a 
comparatively small matter in comparison to an increase of 
wages ; in the second, profit-sharing can only be carried out at 
present in avowed opposition to Trades Unionism. We donot 
care to follow Mr. Nicholson through his consideration of the 
reality of industrial progress nor through his inquiries as to the 
value of living capital. In both cases the economist is 
necessarily overshadowed a good deal by the statistician and 
the bounds, within which the author works make his statistics 
appear even more unsatisfactory than they really are. The vin- 
dication of classical political economy is more satisfactory and 
ifonly the author would follow the teachings of his masters and 
make his next book a consistent whole with well recognised 
limits we have no doubt it may prove a valuable piece of work. 


OLD AND NEW 


Catullus (London : Macmillan) is, in the nature of things, a 
more interesting book than the previous members of the Par- 
nassus series. Mr. Palmer has not before edited the poet and the 
corrupt state of the text makes more calls upon the editor. Bold 
surgery is required, and no more able or intrepid operator than 
Mr. Palmer could have been found. He offers some fifty con- 
jectures ; many of them are interesting, not a few deserve con- 
sideration, and one or two are convincing. This is all the 
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success that can reasonably be expected in the precarious game 
of supplying missing words in the authors of the past. 
Perhaps the best of all the emendations is in 100, 6, where 
‘nam tua nobis Perfecta est exigitur est unica amicitia’ js 
turned from darkness into light thus, ‘nam tua nobis perspecta 
est igni tum unica amicitia.’ Very possible is in 46, 11, ‘diverse 
maria et viz’ for the usual ‘ diverse varize vie” On the other 
hand, one would prefer the mysteriously attractive ‘ Lydian 
laughter of the lake’ to ‘gaudete vos quoque uadigue o lacus 
unde.’ Unhappy, surely, is the conjecture adopted in ‘hoc ut 
dixit Amor manu sinistra dextram sternuit approbationem,’ 
Whether the names assigned to different conjectures are always 
to be trusted it would be rash to say. It is notoriously difficult 
and laborious to arrive at the truth in this matter, and Mr, 
Palmer’s statements do not always agree with the statements 
of other editors. Two adjoining poems are both numbered 
xlvii. A handy edition of Cafu//us, such as Rieses in German, 
is much wanted ; for the poet, we fancy, is not, as he deserves 
to be, better known, but less known than | 7rg7/ and Horace to 
Englishmen. A rearrangement of the poems, with the view 
mainly ef separating the noble poems from the foul, would pro. 
bably contribute to the result. The ideal editor of such an 
edition would be Mr. Palmer ; such is his ingenuity in the 
handling of the text, his thorough knowledge of the Roman 
poets, his strong judgment and excellent literary taste and 
style. But meanwhile we must be thankful for what we have. 
The present edition includes, besides the text and critical notes, 
a short life, some remarks on the metres and a short excursus 
on one or two passages. 

Introductory notes by friendly hands can let readers down 
with a bump when the book itself is reached. This is toa 
certain extent the case with Mr. Donald Smeaton’s preliminary 
commendation of Miss G. T. Gascoigne’s Among Pagodas and 
Fatr Ladies (London: Innes). As an account of a tour in 
Burma the book would be acceptable enough if the business 
had not been so overdone. As it is, an eye for the picturesque, 
and a lively, not to say gushing, style, hardly make up for the 
triteness of the subject and the familiarity of the legends with 
which it is decorated. It is only just to add that Miss Gascoigne 
has collected some stories about The aw that we do not re- 
member to have seen in print, and that her illustrations are 
excellent. 
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